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My VOICEWRITER frees 
weeks of travel-time 
each year for me! 


Says DAN GERBER, President 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Fremont, Michigan. 
Manufacturers of Baby Foods 





Before his secretary arrives at the office, he may 
be off in the company plane “Sky Baby” to New 
York or New Orleans 


But thanks to VOICE WRITING, he can leave 
his voice behind— 


His secretary finds correspondence, instructions, 
memos ready for transcription 


And she saves precious “dictation time,” which 
she uses for important secretarial duties. 


The Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is always ready 
to take dictation at your convenience. It frees priceless 
hours for you and your secretary. The “executive team” 
gets more done, more easily, in less time. Get proof on 
your own work—phone Ediphone, your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. W-10, West 
Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada 
Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario.) 


EDISON 
Electronic. 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 











STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 
Aetna Insurance Company ............+-+: 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ...... eee 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 
American Automobile Ins. Company ...... 
American Casualty Company ............-- 
American Equitable Assurance Company... 
American Home Fire Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company (Newark).. 
American Re-Insurance Company ........- 
American Reserve Insurance Company ... 
American Surety Company ..........+..+. 
Automobile Insurance Company ...... 
Baltimore American Insurance Company. 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ...... 
Carolina Insurance Company ............- 
City of New York Insurance Company ... 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Company .. 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ...... eee 
Employers’ Group Associates .............+ 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ..... 
Excess Insurance Company of America ... 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ......... 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ..... 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark).. 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ....... 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 
General Reinsurance Corporation (new) 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Ins. Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company ..... 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ....... 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 
Home Insurance Company ...........eee6. 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company ..... 
Insurance Company of North America ... 
Jersey insurance Company of New York.. 
Kansas City F. & M. Ins. Co. (from 6/15) 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ..... 
Maryland Casualty Company ..........++. 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. (from 9/6) 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation ... 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. (from 2/5) 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company ........ 
Monumental Life Ins. Company .......... 
National Casualty Company .............-. 
National Fire lnsurance Company ....:... 
National Liberty Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ..... 
New Lrunswick Fire Insurance Company. 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 
North River Insurance Company ......... 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The).. 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............. 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company ... 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas .... 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Surety Company ............++- 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) ‘a 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company .. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 
U. 8S. Fire Insurance Company ............ 
U. S. Guarantee Company .............+06+ 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 





Septem 
1946 Range ber 
High Low 30, 196 
104 2 82 
61% 47 4914 
58% 43 4744 
73 75 
2414 18 18} 
3814 27 30) 
14% 9% 956 
2644 15 17 
12% 10 10% 
21% 16 17% 
3814 26 2914 
22% 15%4 15% 
79 55 56 
47 40 40 
7% 5% 5% 
8614 65 65 
80 64 66 
2414 19% 21% 
3 32 341, 
2514 19 19° 
79 61 61% 
6514 44 45 
63 47% 50 
2% 1% 1% 
45% 27 30% 
71 6314 65 
9 7 7 
5914 47 47 
185 160 160 
70 50 54 
69 54 54 
118% 89 89 
17% 11 12% 
2644 19 201 
69 67 _ 
40% 3 33 
2314 1814 18} 
59 47 48 
25% 84 9 
44 26 28 
35% 243, 28 
3 24% 2544 
129% 95 9644 
49 38 3844 
343g 24144 25% 
17% 14 14% 
110% 82 86% 
23/4, 34 34 
21 19% 19% 
80 67 63 
234% 10% 11% 
22 19 19% 
100% 81% 8044 
64 63 — 
23% 25 25 
8% 5 6 
7 41% 7 
48 3844 44 
31 234% 2344 
7244 49 514% 
7% 5% o% 
213 138 138 
37 26 26 
33 25 25 
5d 46 45 
16% 2% 12% 
9744 80 80 
27 20% 21% 
9% 44% 5 
149 127 27 
36% 33 35 
110% 96 96 
67 5644 57% 
27 22 22 
99% 74 75% 
15% 11% 12% 
43% 31 33 
7% 5% 6 
32 28 28 
9 33% 314 
804% 67 674% 
57 46 46 
38% 30 30% 
137 101 105 
3% 27 29 
710 575 590 
53 42 43% 
62 49 4914 
90 80 80 
41% 32 3214 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 





ee ee ee 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s pene | stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
s 


20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
Casualty Fire 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
= ee 356.8 377.8 485.8 189.9 203.2 245.6 
Feb. 28..... 352.4 389.5 454.8 189.5 211.7 238.3 
wear. 3E..... 348.6 375.8 466.7 190.8 205.6 241.9 
, Le, Se 344.7 3864 474.8 188.4. 211.0 242.9 
|. ae 349.3 395.3 472.1 191.0 215.3 236.4 
June 30..... 347.9 402.9 464.9 192.1 213.1 229.7 
| Ss? ae 350.6 4005 461.6 193.0 206.9 226.8 
mag. Jt... 351.1 403.5 449.0 197.6 207.6 222.5 
ee ee 350.4 410.6 398.0 192.9 211.3 196.9 
SS. ae 354.1 433.8 197.7 228.0 
Nov. 30..... 361.9 448.2 196.2 227.6 
Ss 363.4 458.8 195.0 229.8 


HE sharp drop in general securities last month, her- 

alding the end of the fifty-month bull market, carried 
insurance shares to the lowest level since early in 1945. 
Not a single issue among the seventy fire and casualty 
stocks indexed recorded an advance in September, the 
average over-all loss being better than 11%. Our index 
of fifty fire stocks declined more than 25 points to 
196.9, the lowest month-end closing since December 
31, 1944, while the index of twenty casualty stocks 
dropped 51 points to 398.0, the lowest since May 31, 
1945. 

In the fire field, the declines were spearheaded by 
some of the leading companies in the industry. Hart- 
ford Fire, one of the bell-wethers of the market, de- 
clined more than 20 points, while Fireman’s Fund 
dropped 16 points, Insurance Co. of North America 
dropped 13%4 points and Federal and Phoenix were 
off 11 points. Shares of other prominent companies 
which recorded sizable depreciation were Aetna (Fire), 
National Fire, North River, Providence Washington, 
U. S. Fire and Westchester, the declines ranging from 
4 to 8 points. 

The sharpest drop among casualty shares percentage- 
wise was recorded by the common stock of Maryland 
Casualty which dropped more than 5 points or over 
30% of its previous month-end closing price. Other 
casualty shares which registered larger-than-average 
declines were Aetna Casualty off 13 points, American 
Surety off 1014 points, Fidelity & Deposit down 25 
points and Continental Casualty, New Amsterdam, 
Seaboard Surety and Standard Accident with losses 
ranging from 4 to 7 points. 
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810 PROTECT 


YOUR ba LATIN AMERICAN INTERESTS 





use ov-tue-seot SPECIALISTS 


If you want a particular type of insurance, you con- 
sult a specialist in that field. Do you realize that 
there are also area specialists? This is equally im- 
portant, because only through on-the-spot specialists 
can you be sure that you are adequately meeting 
local conditions and regulations. 

ULTRAMAR has long acted as Foreign Managers 
for prominent U. S. and Latin American insurance 
companies handling all types of coverage. It is a 
thoroughly experienced, reliable international or- 
ganization, which specializes in Latin American 
insurance, and has offices, agencies, and corres- 

ondents throughout the Americas. Three of the 
ees advantages it offers are: 1—Prompt, time- 
saving settlement. 2—Convenient, direct adjust- 
ment under uniform conditions and terms. 3— Pay- 
ment in either U. S. or local currency, as desired. 

Get on-the-spot protection now. ULTRAMAR in- 
vites queries from individuals, brokers, business 
houses, agents, and insurance companies anywhere 
in this hemisphere. Address whichever office is 
most convenient to you. 


IN HAVANA: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio 
La Metropolitana, Havana, Cuba. 
Phone: M-9869. 

IN NEW YORK: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. of New 
York, 80 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: WHitehall 3-9690. 

IN MEXICO CITY: 


Oficinas de Ultramar de Mexico 
S. A., Isabel La Catdlica, No. 45, 





INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE 





Mexico, D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 
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Which one is your secretary? 


Correct TYPING TECHNIQ 


FIRST she must be alert, 
relaxed and comfort- 
able. She should sit up- 
right. Feet should be 
firm, not crossed or 
wrapped around chair. 
Good form is important. 


HANDS should be in 
rest position, forearms 
arallel with keyboard 
ear 30 degreeangle). 
No pounding, just 
use rhythmic fingering 
with wrists relaxed. 


MOTION PICTURE executive writes, 
“Our operators say the Smith-Corona 

is smooth running, easily adjusted and 
constructed so as to operate more speedily 
than any other make.” Ina large insurance 
company the consensus of opinion among 
operators was, “the Smith-Corona is the 


In 


CORRECT TECH- 
NIQUE confines hand 
action within three 
inches of keyboard. 
Raising hands and 
flopping them on keys 
is a waste of energy. 


4) 








TRIPLE posed drawin 

shows how back, nec 

and eyestrainresult from 
bad posture. With typ- 
ing technique and the 
right machine she'll find 
typinga great deal easier. 


* $Peedier, | 


UE will increase her speed...lessen fatigue 


FIVE O’CLOCK and 
still relaxed because she 
uses technique and has 
a Smith-Corona... en- 
ape for her com- 
ort and easier typing. 
See the features below. 


easiest Operating machine we have ever 
used.”” These comments are factual evi- 
dence of on the job typewriter performance. 

For further proof of the merits of Smith- 
Corona, match our machine, fairly and 
squarely, against all comers and decide 
your next purchase on the results. 


ines Cleared 
lat Once ata 
€Ss fatigue. 


Youll find it easier with a Smith " Corona 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 
...makers also of Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters 
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CHANGING TIMES 


need CHANGING 
METHODS 


Backed by ample resources and with a sweeping 
knowledge of the ever changing insurance picture 
... Pearl American stays abreast of the changing 
needs of your risks. We maintain a flexible, con- 
tinuous program indispensable to sound service 


in the face of constant change. 


Progressive service allied with a warm under- 
standing of agents’ individual problems—these 
have long distinguished Pearl American com- 


panies. 


Investigate Pearl's friendly cooperation .. . 
Pearl's ability to grasp your problems and help 


you keep your customers satisfied. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ll AAV ALCANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 








NEW YORK 
26 Cliff St. 


CINCINNATI 
1417 Carew Tower 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CLEVELAND 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
525 Chestnut St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
369 Pine Street 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA 


Licensed 
Coal Operators Casualty Company ........... Greensburg, Pa. 
ARKANSAS 
Licensed 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ....Kansas City, Mo. 
Yorkshire Insurance Company, Ltd. .......... York, England 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Republic Indemnity Company 
DELAWARE 
Licensed 
Union Casualty Company ..............000. New York, N. Y. 
GEORGIA 
Incorporated 
General Casualty & Surety Company 
Licensed 
Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ....... Louisville, Ky. 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company ....... New York, N. Y. 
IOWA 
Licensed 
Caledonian American Insurance Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
KENTUCKY 
Licensed 
Caspiber Insurance Gorp. .iicscccssacccces cece Baltimore, Md. 
Excess Mutual Reinsurance Co. ............ Wilmington, Del. 
Pramas Fase Ens: (Co, ook vc ccccscsss.... ew work, N.. ¥. 
United Insurance Company Chicago, III. 
World Insurance Company Omaha, Neb. 
MICHIGAN 
Withdrawn 
Cooperative Fire Insurance Company 


Dissolved 
Wayne Surety Company 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Hamilton Fire Insurance ms rary! New York, N. Y. 
NEVADA 
"Licensed 
American Automobile Insurance Co. ..........St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed 
Farmers Alliance Insurance Co. .......... McPherson, Kansas 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Co. .............. New York, N. Y. 
NEW MEXICO 
New Company 
Title Guaranty Company 
Licensed 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
Examined 
Abstract Title & Mortgage Corporation Buffalo, - 
Andes Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............../ Andes, 
Cattaraugus County Coop. Farmers Fire Relief Ass’n., 
East Randolph, N 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board ..... New York, N. 
Frontier Cooperative Fire Ins. Ass’n.....No. Tonawanda, N. 
Hamden Mutual Insurance Company Hamden, N. 
Utica Fire Insurance Company Utica, N. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Examined 
Capital Mutual Casualty Company 
OHIO 
Licensed 
Se ee er re New York, N. Y. 
Examination 
Beacon Mutual Indemnity Co. ............... Columbus, Ohio 
Mayflower Insurance Company Columbus, Ohio 
Maynlower Mutual Ins. Co. .......ccceccserce Columbus, Ohio 
Onio Casualty Insurance Co. .....6..6ssccees Hamilton, Ohio 
Ohio Insurance Company Hamilton, Ohio 
Reliable Fire Insurance Company Dayton, Ohio 
OREGON 
Examined 
Farmers Fire Relief Association 
Hop Growers Fire Relief Association 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Partial list of Insurance Company 
Vari-Typer Users 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
AMERICAN UNION LIFE INS. CO. 
ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 

BURTON ABSTRACT & TITLE COMPANY 
BUSINESS MENS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN NATL. LIFE INSURANCE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOC. 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
GULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

G.W. JONES, DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDEPENDENT LIFE & ACC. INS. CO. 
IOWA INSURANCE SERVICE BUREAU 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VA. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INS. CO. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO, 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA’ 
WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 












MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
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Tre partial list of insurance companies which | 
use the Vari-Typer Composing Machine shown on 
this page is proof of the widespread acceptance 
of Vari-Typer as a quick and economical means 
of preparing paper work. The reason these out- 
standing companies use Vari-Typer can be stated 
simply-- -SAVINGS. 

They use this remarkable composing machine 
with its more than 600 different styles and 
sizes of changeable types to prepare master 
copy for rate books, agents’ manuals, charts, 
statements, forms, instructions, endorsements, 
etc. This master copy -- set up on Vari-Typer 
in a variety of types---looks like type-set 
printing, yet costs far less. They use Vari- 
Typer in conjunction with their duplicating 
or offset printing equipment. Savings effected 
range from 50% to 80%--Vari-Typer usually saves 
its cost in ayear, sometimes on a single job. 





Free Booklet 
As a start toward cutting paper 
work costs in your company, send 
for your copy of a new, 16-page, 
interesting and informative 
booklet--Vari-Typer--A New Tool 


for Business. 
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* * * The third longest bull market since the turn of 
the century came to a close so swiftly as to bring to mind 
the historic 1929 crash. Fire and casualty companies 
thus face a three-way squeeze—investments losses, un- 


derwriting losses on fire and motor vehicle lines and the 
necessity of creating larger unearned premium reserves. 
This squeeze adds up to a decrease in surplus at the very 
time that substantially greater potential liability is un- 
derwritten as outlined in the editorial What About Sur- 
plus? on page 15. 


* * * Tast month we reviewed the operating results 
of the stock companies for the first half of the year. Al- 
though many mutual companies do not compile complete 
semi-annual statements, the article on page 16 gives an 
indication of the general trend of the business in the mu- 
tual fire and casualty field. 


* * * The establishment of reserves for incurred lia- 
bility and compensation losses has been a major casualty 
problem ever since the origin of those lines of business. 
We have maintained detailed statistics on the develop- 
ment of loss reserves over a period of many years and 
for the past several years we have published a tabulation 
by companies of the development of liability and com- 
pensation loss reserves taken from the fairly recently 
established Part 5 and 5A of Schedule P. This study 
has been brought up to date with detailed figures ap- 
pearing on pages 50-52. It is unfortunately a very 
complicated subject and before jumping to any hasty 
conclusions respecting the reserve development of any 
individual company, please review carefully the article 
Case Reserve Development, on page 17. 


* * * Usually products liability insurance is thought 
of as provided to protect the baker if his cream puffs 
turn bad or to protect the restaurant proprietor if in- 
advertently a rock gets into the bean soup or if acci- 
dentally some broken glass is served with the chocolate 
sauce for an ice cream sundae. Actually, products lia- 
bility insurance is much broader in scope than this, as 
outlined in the article Products Liability Insurance, on 
page 18. 


* * * A doctor would be less than human if he relished 
being reminded of his mistakes by the undertaker and 
the speculator undoubtedly finds more pleasure in the 
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profit than in the debit side of his ledger. Adjusting 


} personnel feel that the production branches of the insur- 
; ance business have displayed something of this same 


complex in their attitude toward claim departments. 
The article Fire Loss Adjustments, on page 21, is an 
effort to span the gap between the two branches of 
the business through greater mutual understanding. 
This article is from the adjustment end of the business 
and as a companion piece from the agency end refer to 
Write it Right, on page 27. 


* * * The subject of regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness becomes more acute as the deadline of January 1, 
The article Producer, What Now, 
on page 23, is the second in a series outlining a point 
of view and an approach to the problem quite different 
from the type of regulation advocated by other leading 
interests in the business. 


* * * One hundred million dollars in premiums is the 
annual estimated cost of insurance for the motor carrier 
industry. This is big business even in these days when 
our perspective is in danger of becoming warped in our 
efforts to comprehend in terms of billions. The article 
Truck Insurance, on page 25, takes up one very im- 
portant segment of this industry. 


* * * A leading insurance executive who is an enthu- 
siastic supporter and sincere believer in the American 
Agency System discusses some of the pressing current- 
day problems, such as branch offices, multiple line insur- 
ance, state regulation and control of commissions in the 
article Today's Agent, on page 29. 


* * * World War II hastened the development of 
microfilming tremendously and it has reached a new 
high since V-J Day. For an up-to-date review of this 
subject, see Microfilming Insurance Records, on page 
33. 


* * * To what degree has the inland marine business 
found at least a partial answer to problems raised by the 
S.E.U.A. decision and what kind of thinking is motivat- 
ing the policy makers with the so-called marine out- 
look? For the answers, see /nland Marine Looks 
Ahead, on page 37. 


* * * As the result of war production research, our 
industrial development in producing new processes has 
been speeded up. There will be new use of plastics, 
different processes in the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber, new uses for flammable and combustible materials 
as substitutes for metals and the general use of chemi- 
cals in many new processes. Our Safety and Insurance 
section this month reviews some of these under the title 
New Process Fire Hazards, on page 73. 


* * * Every once in a while someone takes a crack 
at business and accuses it of being too “big.” The word 
becomes an indictment, a curious fact in a country that 
sets so much store by bigness. However, many of the 
people who denounce bigness are actually in favor of it. 
For further comments, see What’s Wrong With Being 
Big? on page 77. 
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ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
you’re really refreshed... 
what a grand rest you get in that 
Pennsylvania bed with its com- 
fortable 537-coil spring mattress. 


= Comes evening, when busi- 
ness or friendship calls for enter- 
tainment, you'll find no need to 
stir outside of the Pennsylvania! 
Just drop down to the Café 
Rouge where smart folks go to 
enjoy fine food and star-studded 
entertainment. 

















SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 


the Pennsylvania Dining Room 
for luncheon. What a gourmet’s 
delight! What fragrance of 
hot muffins, what meats, what 
delicious coffee, and desserts... 
prepared as only our chefs pre- 
pare them! 


4, When it’s theater or movies 
you want, you’ll find the theatri- 
cal district easy to reach... 
within walking distance of the 
Pennsylvania. The same is true 


of the shopping and business . 


districts. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 
UTAH 


Licensed 
North American Life & Casualty Co. ......Minneapolis, Minn, 
VERMONT 
Licensed 
North American Cas. & Surety Reins. Co....New York, N. Y, 
WISCONSIN 
Licensed 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company ............ Le Roy, Ohio 
Quaker City Fire & Marine Insurance Co..... Philadelphia, Pa, 
WYOMING 
Licensed 
American Employers Insurance Co. ............ Boston, Mass, 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Licensed 
Standard Insurance Co. of New York ...... New York, N. Y. 
United National Indemnity Co. ............New York, N. Y. 
ALBERTA 
Licensed 
Aviation & General Insurance Co., Ltd. ...... London, England 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. ............ New York, N. Y, 
MANITOBA 
Licensed 
London & Edinburgh Insurance Co., Ltd. ....London, England 
Scottish Insurance Corporation, Ltd. ..... Edinburgh, Scotland 
ONTARIO 
Licensed 
London & Edinburgh Insurance Co., Ltd. ....London, England 
QUEBEC 
Canada Health & Accident Assur. Corp. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Licensed 


London & Edinburgh Insurance Co., Ltd. ....London, England 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


URRENT figures released by the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters covering fire losses in the 
United States offer no basis for an optimistic outlook. 
Fire losses in August, 1946 as tabulated by that organi- 
zation reached the staggering total of $40,019,000, an 
increase of $5,923,000, or 17%, compared with the 
total of $34,096,000 in August, 1945. Not only was 
this figure the highest recorded in August of any year 
since the National Board began tabulating monthly 
losses in 1929, but it also represented the ninth con- 
secutive month in which losses have exceeded the $40,- 
000,000 level. 

August’s losses brought the total for the first eight 
months of this year to $378,323,000, an average of $47,- 
300,000 per month, which represents an increase of 
better than 25% over the same period of 1945. For the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1946 fire losses aggre- 
gated $532,111,000 compared with $447,703,000 and 
$412,888,000 for the respective years ended August 31, 
1945 and August 31, 1944. 


1945 1944 1943 
$32,447,000 $31,448,000 
32,173,000 
33,847,000 31,647,000 
48,694,000 47,716,000 

1945 1944 
44,865,000 38,572,000 
41,457,000 38,280,000 
40,876,000 39,084,000 
37,950,000 34,746,000 
34,153,000 32,815,000 
34,090,000 30,555,000 
34,054,000 32,706,000 
34,096,000 30,618,000 


$412,888,000 


September 
29,661,000 
November 
December 


January 

February 51,759,000 
53,252,000 
52,153,000 
46,094,000 
44,240,000 
40,998,000 
40,019,000 





$532,111,000  $447,703,000 
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JUNIOR FILING SYSTEMS 


At your favorite local stationer and office furniture dealer, 
15,000 or’ write us’ directly. 


55,000 
06,000 


18,000 dnt Sreel Catm Corp. 300 EAST 145TH STREET + NEW YORK 51, N.Y. 





TAREE REASONS WAY ROYALS 
ARE A BETTER BUY FOR VU 





GREATER EFFICIENCY! Royal has more work-saving, time-saving features 
than any other typewriter. Result: Royals can deliver more letter-production per ma- 
chine. This is a fact. Call in your Royal representative—and be shown the proof—in 
an actual Royal demonstration! 


GREATER DURABILITY! Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engineering 
science has produced. Because of this fact, Royals stand up longer, spend more time on 
the job, Jess time out for repairs. Result: Royals cut stenographic work losses to a mini- 


mum, give you the maximum return from your typewriter investment. 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! A national survey made among hun- 
dreds of business girls shows that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to J over any 
other typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do more and better work on machines 
they prefer to use. Order Royals! 











VAP ABOUT SURPLUS? 


HE third longest bull market since the turn of the 

centufy came to a close so swiftly as to bring to 

mind the historic 1929 crash. Its demise was 
ushered in by the sharpest break in prices in seventeen 
years—five hours of trading wiping out all of the gains 
of the year. The total drop in the stock market has 
erased some fifteen billion dollars of paper wealth since 
Labor Day with hard hit issues selling at half their 
highs of the year and even the “blue chip” issues show- 
ing substantial losses. Selling extended into the bond 
market with substantial declines in second grade issues 
and sufficient softening in high grade bonds to add 
about half a point to yield. 


Effect on Insurance Companies 


Insurance companies maintain very substantial in- 
vestment portfolios so that a major market swing is of 
considerable importance. Their bond portfolios are 
carried at amortized values, which in almost all cases 
are below actual market quotations so that the decline 
in bond prices did not affect their official statement 
position. Stocks are carried at market prices so that 
the drop in the market meant a loss of some quarter 
of a billion dollars of previous paper appreciation which 
had been roughly three-quarters of a billion dollars 
over a three-year period. 

The net appreciation of some $500,000,000 since 1942 
has not been dissipated and has not been paid out in 
dividends. These funds are still in the companies and 
have been employed to finance the increase in unearned 
premiums on the rising volume of business and provide 
additions to net resources commensurate with the poten- 
tial liability on the increased business. 

In short, market appreciation in the fire field and 
market appreciation plus underwriting profits in the 
casualty field had more than kept pace with the normal 
growth of the business and had added enough to net 
resources to absorb the shock of the September stock 
market decline. 


Some Carriers Pinched 


However, the turn about in the trend of security 
prices, coming as it did at a point of accelerated growth 
in premium volume and an upturn in losses is certain 
to cramp the operating style of some companies. Even 
before the break in the market, some carriers (particu- 
larly in the fire insurance field) were finding it neces- 
sary to restrict writings or seek additional reinsurance 
to retard a depletion in surplus arising from statutory 
underwriting losses. These losses in turn are due to 
two factors, actual loss payments (or reserves for such 
payments) and the establishment of unearned premium 
reserves on the rapidly rising volume of business under- 
written. 


For October, 1946 


Rising losses on automobile lines have hit both the 
fire and casualty companies and these lines are definitely 
in the red despite substantial rate increases. Some 
companies have taken drastic measures to try to hold 
their losses on automobile business to a minimum, even 
to the extent of writing no new business. The trend in 
countrywide fire losses has continued upward and is 
currently running at more than half a billion dollars a 
year, the highest dollar total ever recorded in the United 
States. 


Full Unearned Reserve 


The second factor which contributes to the reported 
underwriting loss on a rising volume of business is due 
to the fact that insurance companies must maintain a 
reserve for unearned premiums on a full 100% basis. 
This reserve represents the estimated aggregate amount 
which the insurance company would be obliged to tender 
to its policyholders as return premiums for the unex- 
pired term should it wish to cancel every policy in force. 
As these unearned premiums are calculated upon the 
entire amount of the premiums under all policies in 
force, the cost of placing the business on the books has 
to come out of surplus funds. 

In fact, in actual operation, the situation is even 
worse. Just as soon as the company receives notice that 
the business is written, the whole amount of the pre- 
mium must be considered as unearned. However, the 
company may not even receive the premium for some 
sixty or ninety days and never does get the whole pre- 
mium as it is customary for the agent to deduct his 
commission before remitting. 


True Underwriting Results 


As underwriting results are calculated on earned 
premiums, it is obvious that in periods of increasing 
volume the creation of larger reserves for unearned 
premiums correspondingly reduces apparent profit or 
increases the apparent loss from .underwriting. But 
since the premiums are sufficient to absorb both losses 
and expenses, it follows that every well-managed com- 
pany has an equity in unearned premiums roughly equal 
to the percentage of the premiums written consumed 
by the expenses of operation. This factor must be taken 
into account to arrive at true underwriting results. 

Unless there is an unprecedented rise in security 
prices before the year-end the fire and casualty com- 
panies face a three-way squeeze—investment losses, 
underwriting losses on fire and motor vehicle lines and 
the necessity of creating larger unearned premium re- 
serves. This squeeze adds up to a decrease in surplus 
at the very time substantially greater potential liability 
is underwritten. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL RESULTS 


Mutudl Companies 


AST month we re- 
L viewed the operating 

results of one hun- 
dred twenty-five stock com- 
panies, a _ representative 
cross section of the fire and 
casualty business, covering 
experience for the first half 
of 1946. Many mutual com- 
panies do not compile com- 
plete statements except at 
the year end. Nevertheless, 
the accompanying tabulation 
of forty-five mutual fire and 
casualty carriers gives an 
indication of the general 
trend of the business. 

As mutual companies in 
general have relatively small 
stockholdings, the fluctua- 
tions in the securities’ mar- 
kets have had little effect 
on their assets or surplus. 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 

Loss Reserves 

Unearned Premiums 

Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned 

*Loss Ratio 

tExpense Ratio 

Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 
Statutory Underwriting Results 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity 
Net Investment Income 
Other Invest. Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders' Surplus ....... 
Loss Reserves 

Unearned Premiums 

Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned 
I oo. eteb is b.G-0-0-5.5 0-400 
tExpense Ratio 

Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 
Statutory Underwriting Results 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity 
Net Investment Income 
Other Invest. Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared 


Casualty Companies 


Premium income has 
risen each year since 1932 
with the single exception of 
1938 with the result that 
present volume is running five times that reported at 
the bottom of the depression. The upward trend has 
accelerated in 1946, there being a gain of 21% in net 
premiums for the first half of the year reported by the 
27 companies for which comparative data for 1945 and 
1946 are available. The rate of increase is probably 
higher than for the whole field as the figures do not 
include those of the four largest multiple line mutuals 
which write a very substantial volume of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. These semi-annual aggregates, 
therefore, include a disproportionately large volume of 
accident and health and automobile business as well as 
a relatively large proportion of agency mutuals with 
the result that the incurred expense ratio runs about 
five points higher than the grand totals of the mutual 
casualty business. 

Incurred losses which had been on the upgrade 
jumped five and a half points in the first half of 1946 
to 65.1%. Expenses rose fractionally. Underwriting 


curred to premiums written. 
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** 27 MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


6/30/45 
$172,695 


** 18 MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 
6/30/45 


** Last 000 omitted. *Incurred to premiums earned. ft In- 


continued on a _ profitable 
basis but in some cases 
profits were below divi- 
dends declared to policy- 
holders. Assets were up 
16%, unearned premiums 
21%, loss reserves 23% and 
surplus 4% from June, 
1945. Net investment in- 
come continued to rise with 
the increase in amount of 
invested assets and other in- 
vestment gains were re- 
ported on the rising secur- 
ities markets in the first half 
of the year. 


12/31/45 
$189,236 
65,211 
74,376 
40,400 
140,470 
133,626 
59.6 
28.5 
88.1 
13,632 
2,118 1,731 
1,626 3,302 1,936 
459 3,302 377 
653 1,253 793 
4,656 10,054 4,658 


6/30/46 
$200,300 
64,999 
80,368 
46,738 
83,582 
77,198 
65.1 
28.6 
93.7 
3,138 


62,539 
66,290 
37,814 
68,824 
64,532 
57.4 
28.2 
85.6 
7,992 
1,203 


6/30/46 
$76,560 
29,905 
4,694 
38,683 
24,456 
20,728 
48.2 
34.0 
82.2 


12/31/45 
$73,679 
30,510 
4,972 
34,958 
40,633 
38,248 
46.1 
34.7 


$71,190 
29,322 
3,914 
34,547 
21,527 
19,553 
45.7 
34.3 
80.0 80.8 
3,222 6,545 2.412 
629 830 1,177 
711 1,442 673 
555 1,710 565 
268 497 246 
4,362 8,303 4,153 


Fire Companies 


Premium income in the 
mutual fire field has shown 
a moderate but steady in- 
crease since the depression, 
rising in each year since 
1933 with the single ex- 
ception of 1938. With pre- 
mium income mainly from 
straight fire insurance cov- 
erage, the eighteen mutuals 

: included in this study in- 
creased their writings 14% in the first six months. 

As a result of the higher losses, underwriting earn- 
ings and net investment income were insufficient to 
cover dividend declarations which have exceeded statu- 
tory underwriting profits in the last few years with the 
result that surplus has not been increased as the volume 
of business rose. Corrective action has been taken by 
many of the companies in reducing dividend rates to 
policyholders. The continued increase in business re- 
quiring additions to unearned premiums caused a de- 
cline of 2% in surplus in the first half of the year. 


Net Result 


Higher fire losses and lower premium rates were re- 
flected in a rise of two points in the loss ratio in the 
first half of 1946 to 48.2%. Expenses on the rising 
volume of business declined fractionally. The net result 
was a combined loss and expense ratio of 82.2%. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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HE establishment of 
| reserves for liability 

and workmen’s com- Policy 
pensation losses has been a oa $201,012 
major casualty problem 1941...... 211,889 
ever since the origin of 1942 176,740 
those lines of business. In 1943. ..... 179,629 


; “ap: TO 118,382 
general, loss reserves, esti- 


Estimate 


{ DEVELOPMENT OF LIABILITY LOSS RESERVES 


*Develop- 

*Original ment to 
12/31/45 Equity Equity 
$165,169 
175,429 36,460 17.2 
139,037 37,703 21.3 
160,417 19,412 10.8 
110,644 7,738 6.5 


panies indicated equities of 
18.2% and 9.7%, respec- 
tively. However, the actual 
development may be either 
better or worse than the fig- 
ures included in Parts 5 and 
5A indicate, and in consid- 
ering any of the individual 


*Indicated Per Cent 


$35,843 17.8 





Totals... $887,852 


mated on the case _ basis, 
were found to be optimisti- 
cally underestimated, so $171,020 
years ago the state supervi- 224,000 


$750,696 


{ DEVELOPMENT OF COMPENSATION LOSS RESERVES 


$146,087 $24,933 14.6 
198,760 25,240 


$137,156 15.4 


companies in the tables on 
pages 50 to 52 the follow- 
ing should be borne in 
11.3 mind : 


sory officials drew up mini- BS ci 273,752 245,287 28,465 10.4 
et OEE 273,768 251,512 22,256 8.1 


mum standards which pro- —. 153,395 
vided for setting up statu- 


142,893 10,502 


68 One Basic Error 





tory reserves of a fixed per Totals... $1,095,935 


cent of premiums earned, 
less losses paid. The original 
standard of 45% on liability 
business was raised to 50% and finally to 60% of earned 
premiums for the last three policy years with prior 
policy-year reserves based on the case or minimum 
suit reserve, whichever was greater. Workmen’s com- 
pensation reserves are on a similar basis with an as- 
sumed 65% base. 


* Last 000 omitted. 


Policy-Year Basis 


All of these reserve figures are prepared upon a 
policy-year basis, while income, disbursements, assets, 
liabilities and operating results are shown on a calendar- 
year basis. This fact must be kept in mind in studying 
the accompanying tables. 

“Schedule P,” the name of the schedule tables on 
which liability and compensation loss reserves are com- 
puted, has been gradually extended and for the past 
eleven years has included two additional tabulations des- 
ignated Parts 5 and 5A, the first dealing with the de- 
velopment of incurred liability losses and the second 
with the development of incurred compensation losses. 
It is these last two sections with which this study is 
concerned, and within certain well defined limits, Parts 
5 and 5A are valuable as a test of the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of reserves for pending claims set up in prior 
years. 


Equity in Reserve Development 


In the aggregate, the development of liability loss re- 
serves of the stock casualty companies, on policy years 
1940 to 1944, inclusive by the end of 1945 had an indi- 
cated equity of 14.7%, while workmen’s compensation 
loss reserves had an indicated equity of 10.4%. Corre- 
sponding aggregate figures for the casualty mutual com- 


For October, 1946 


$984,539 


+ Stock and mutual companies combined. 


$111,395 10.2 Part 5 and Part 5A begin 


with the incurred losses on 
policies issued in a given 
year, including both pay- 
ments and reserves for outstanding claims, and show 
subsequent developments, as measured by payments, 
plus reserves for still open cases. This starting figure 
is in many cases inaccurate, as compared with the re- 
serves actually set up by a given company. This is be- 
cause it includes the reserve for pending claims, and 
the companies are instructed to use their case estimates 
for such pending claims. The actual reserves set up in 
the schedule of the liabilities of the companies which 
determine surplus are in many instances more than the 
case estimates. Many companies set up large voluntary 
additional reserves, which do not figure in Parts 5 and 
5A. In a few cases we have found, on the contrary, 
that the actual reserve set up on the liability page of 
the statement was smaller than that indicated by the 
case estimates on which Part 5 is based. Hence, mis- 
leading conclusions will be reached in analyzing Part 
5 unless statements for several years back are consulted 
and this basic error in the figures corrected. The effect 
of the error is, in some cases, to show smaller salvage 
in the actual run-off of past reserves than was the 
fact, and in other cases to indicate a shortage of re- 
serves when actually none existed. 


Figures Adjusted 


The tables presented in this article are derived from 
the figures actually appearing in the two sections of 
Part 5. 

We must caution our readers that the figures pre- 
sented herein are not conclusive as to the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the reserves actually set up in the current 
statement. They show accurately the facts as to the re- 
serves set up in prior years, as measured by subsequent 

(Continued on page 86) 
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SUALLY, products liability 

insurance is thought of as that 

provided to protect the baker 
if his cream puffs turn bad or to 
protect the restaurant proprietor if 
inadvertently a rock gets into the 
bean soup, or if accidently some 
broken glass is served with the 
chocolate sauce for an ice cream 
sundae. These are common inci- 
dents that occur to us when we think 
of the need for products liability 
insurance and these are good ex- 
amples of the hazards covered under 
the original conception of products 
insurance. 


Broad Scope 


Actually, products liability insur- 
ance is much broader. in scope than 
this. Keep in mind, too, that while 
we refer to this as liability insur- 
ance we mean liability for bodily 
injury and also for damage to prop- 
erty. In the manual, of course, rates 
are set up separately for each cov- 
erage but in every case where you 
suggest products liability do not 
overlook the products property dam- 
age exposure. It is important to 
keep this in mind because many of 
you are writing your comprehensive 
commercial liability policies to in- 
clude general property damage, but 
too often, since products is optional 
under the comprehensive form we 
decide for the assured that he 
doesn’t want this or without doing 
much real thinking we brush it off 
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INSURANCE 


by J. M. DOWNEY, Casualty Underwriting Manager, 


Kansas City Branch Office of Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


by telling him “Of course, we can 
include products but I don’t think 
you need it in your business.” It 
is not an exaggeration to say that 
there are very few business con- 
cerns today that do not have a need 
for both products bodily injury and 
products property damage insurance 
—in one form or another. If you 
have not looked at the products sec- 
tion of the liability manual recently 
I recommend that you take a few 
minutes to look through it. It is 
one of the smallest sections of the 
manual but one that will pay you 
good dividends to be familiar with. 


Application of Products Liability 


As outlined in the manual, prod- 
ucts liability applies in three dif- 
ferent ways. The first and most 
common form deals with protection 
to the assured for claims arising 
out of the use of, or any condition 
existing in goods handled, sold or 
distributed by the assured, after 
possession has been relinquished to 
another and providing the accident 
occurs away from premises owned, 
rented or controlled by the assured. 

Under this section prospects 
would include merchants, both re- 
tailers and wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, jobbers or distributors. Just 
consider the business concerns that 
are to be found in the average block 
of any business district. There is 
the grocer, the hardware man, the 
baker, the clothing store proprietor, 


the florist, the furniture dealer, the 
laundry, etc. 

It is well to keep in mind that 
under the law a seller is liable for 
any article he sells on the basis that 
is fit for human use or consump- 
tion. The Uniform Sales Act effec- 
tive in about thirty-two states pena- 
lizes the seller for selling any im- 
pure or defective merchandise. 
Most of the states which have not 
enacted the Uniform Sales Act have 
interpreted the common law as it 
relates to sales and have accom- 
plished practically the same result. 

All of this has made it easier to 
the consumer to press his claim 
against the wholesaler, retailer or 
manufacturer for recovery where 
injury or damage has resulted from 
impure or defective merchandise. 
Then, too, since the injury or dam- 
age always occurs after the mer- 
chandise or products have passed 
from the assured’s hands and away 
from his premises it is very diffi- 
cult sometimes to refute the claim- 
ant’s allegations as to the injury or 
damage or how it occurred. 


Ask the Prospect 


When suggesting products insur- 
ance, it is many times more effec- 
tive to ask your prospect how claims 
might arise from the use of his 
product, rather than to attempt to 
suggest possible sources of loss 
yourself. No merchant or manu- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“He'll get there first? ... over my dead body!“ 


Maybe you’re right, son... it happens 
‘every day. Every minute, in fact... that’s 
the frightful smash-up record on our 
highways. 
And yet it’s so easy to keep out of 
trouble, if you'll remember two things. 
First, that accidents don’t always happen 





You can’t win a law suit 


If it goes against you, you may lose 
everything. If you “win,” you'll still 








to the other fellow. So drive carefully! 

Secondly, that you're exposed to a wide 
range of risks every time you drive. Hart- 
ford’s modern Automobile Insurance 
protects you against them. Just consider 
the following examples of the broad pro- 
tection this low cost coverage offers you: 







This won’t do your car any good 


Gas and oil fires are tough! Hart- 
ford Comprehensive Automobile 
Insurance protects your car from 
loss by fire and many other causes 
of damage, and by ¢heft, too. 


Don’t forget this 
“debt of honor” 








lose heavily in time, worry, ex- 
pense. Hartford Automobile Dam- 
age Suit Insurance takes this load 
off your shoulders. g 





Who pays for collision 
damage to your car? 


Hartford does . . . if you’ve 
been thoughtful enough to 
invest a few extra dollars in 
Hartford Collision Insurance. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance ¢ ¢ Hartford 15, Conn. 


If members of your family or 
other people in your car are in- 
jured, you’d like to pay for their 
medical care. For as little as $3 a 
year in most places, your Hart- 
ford policy will pay medical ex- 
penses for your guests, your fam- 
ily, yourself—up to $250 per 
person. Larger amounts at small 
additional cost. 
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Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 





Will your client 
wake up with 


HALF A HOUSE? | 


John Parker believed in insurance. Seven years ago, 
he bought a home — and fire insurance to cover it, 
complete with extended coverage. His renewals came 
in regularly. Both he and his insurance agent relaxed 
with a nice feeling of security. 





Then, disaster struck! When the ashes were raked So, he pared off a room here . . . doubled up the 
away, he found the insurance settlement would only children there ... planned to add a wing later. He 
rebuild Aa/f the house. Building and replacement costs discovered that half a house was better than none — 
had increased 30% to 50% since 1939 — and were but not much better. He still believes in insurance. 
still going up. It was the same with furnishings. But he’s pretty sour on the whole situation. 


Are your clients adequately insured? Will your best customer ever wake up with half a house 
. . and a determination to become someone ¢/se’s best customer? 
Better go on record now . . . warn all your clients that replacement costs are high, 
and going higher. They'll thank you now... they'll bless you later, if disaster should strike 
their homes. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Fire and Marine Insurance e« All Forms 
Affiliated with 
AINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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FIRE LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


ITH the passing of years 

there has been a. gradual 

improvement in the rela- 
tionship between the producing and 
adjusting personnel of our business, 
but there is still a gap that can 
only be spanned by mutual under- 
standing and intelligent cooperation. 
A doctor would be less than human 
if he relished being reminded of 
his mistakes by the undertaker, and 
the speculator undoubtedly finds 
more pleasure in the profit than in 
the debit side of his ledger. The 
selling or producing brgnches of our 
business have displayed something 
of this same complex in their atti- 
tude toward claim departments and 
adjusting personnel. 


Consultation Essential 


To the unbiased observer it seems 
that sound business judgment dic- 
tates the absolute necessity of con- 
stant consultation between the two 
arms of the industry, one represent- 
ing income, the other outgo. Im- 
provement in underwriting tech- 
nique and in premium producing 
methods might result from careful 
review of losses of the past and 
much grief be avoided by anticipat- 
ing losses of the future. 


For October, 1946 


by PHILIP M. WINCHESTER 
General Manager, 
Eastern Department, Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau 


To emphasize the wisdom of co- 
operative and united action in the 
handling of current claims seems 
elementary, yet it is amazing to real- 
ize how frequently major losses, 
involving policy interpretations, the 
establishment of precedents, and the 
future welfare of producers are dis- 
posed of without consultation be- 
tween those who should be vitally 
concerned. This cannot be attrib- 
uted to any one factor, but seems 
to spring from a mutual lack of un- 
derstanding of the problems, pur- 
poses and functions of each unit of 
the business. 

The adjuster’s mission in life is 
to determine the measure of indem- 
nity to be afforded a claimant under 
a specific contract and to fix that 
amount equitably and as expedi- 
tiously as circumstances permit. In 
the broader sense, the adjuster is 
more than a simple automaton, 
checking prices, verifying values, as- 
certaining repair and replacement 
costs, and interpreting contracts. 
Potentially, he is a good will emis- 


sary and the most important contact 
the companies enjoy with their 
policy-holding public. 

The competent, intelligent ad- 
juster proves the worth of the mer- 
chandise sold by the agent, the field- 
man or the general agent, and has 
the opportunity in so doing to fur- 
ther the public relations program 
of the company or companies in 
more concrete fashion and more ef- 
fectively than is possible through 
other available indirect means. We 
can conservatively estimate that dur- 
ing the course of each year adjusters 
in the United States handle over 
one million losses under fire, ex- 
tended cover and auto contracts. 
When considering the number of in- 
dividuals involved and affected by 
each loss, some conception may be 
had of the millions of people con- 
tacted each year through loss work. 


Tremendous Responsibility 


This places a tremendous respon- 
sibility upon the adjuster, for he 
carries in his hands the character, 
personality and reputation of the in- 
surance business. Obviously, he 
should be aware of this responsibil- 


, ity at all times and to properly and 
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successfully serve the best interests 
of our business he needs the sym- 
pathetic assistance of every member 
and every branch of the industry. 


Constantly Increasing Problems 


Since 1939 the adjusting repre- 
sentatives of the companies have 
been faced with constantly increas- 
ing problems. Under normal con- 
ditions, considerable diplomacy, loss 
experience and effort are required 
to dispose of a major claim on a 
proper basis, but since the beginning 
of the industrial boom, sparked by 


defense orders and fed by war con- 
tracts, the satisfactory adjustment 
of all types of claims has presented 
steadily mounting difficulties. Build- 
ing material costs, machinery and 
equipment, and merchandise values 
all started an upward swing in 
1939, and during the war years this 
trend maintained despite the imposi- 
tion of ceiling prices on all com- 
modities by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

With the absorption of essential 
and critical materials by the war 
effort, there ensued a scarcity of 
all civilian goods, emphasized by 
numerous restrictive governmental 
directives, such as War Production 
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HE heart of credit is Confidence and the basis of 

credit is sound insurance protection. But neither 
Confidence nor sound insurance protection is of much 
value WITHOUT PROMPT SERVICE to facilitate the 
equitable settlement of a claim when necessary. 


The purpose of insurance is to guarantee protection 
against loss, but in time of need when the hope of 
an insured is for speedy cooperation, his Confidence 
in the efhiciency of his agent or company may be lost 

_if service has been delayed. 
The Companies of the Royal Exchange 


Group are widely known for their out- 
standing service to agents and insureds. 


Roval Exchange Group 


Roya, ExcHance AssURANCE 
ProvipENT Fire Insurance Co. 
Tue Strate Assurance Company, Lip. 
Car AND GENERAL INsuRANCE Corp., Lt. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN MOST COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


- FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 











Board Conservation Order L41. In- 
surance coverages did not keep pace 
with rising values and invariably as- 
sureds were co-insurers, further 
complicating the involved adjust- 
ment picture. 


Numerical Increase in Losses 


It is conservatively estimated that 
fire losses have increased numeri- 
cally in the last seven years at least 
50% and the liberalizing of the fire 
contracts and the spreading of the 
popularity of the Extended Cover- 
age Endorsement have created ad- 
ditional claims. Numerous catastro- 
phes throughout the country, in the 
shape of hurricanes, hailstorms, ete. 
have produced many hundreds of 
thousands of unanticipated claims, 
and the handling of these disasters 
placed tremendous strains on all ad- 
justing facilities and claim depart- 
ments. 

The Selective Service Act and 
voluntary enlistments depleted the 
adjustment ranks by approximately 
40%. Transportation difficulties 
created by the rationing of gasoline 
and the lack of new or serviceable 
cars and car parts made it almost 
impossible to handle losses with any 
degree of celerity. That all contrac- 
tual obligations were met and all 
claims disposed of without sacrific- 
ing the reputation and integrity of 
the fire insurance business is some- 
thing of which the adjusting profes: 
sion may be justly proud, and is an 
accomplisment that would not have 
been possible without the tolerance 
and understanding. of agents, brok- 
ers and other producers in the field. 

- 


Increase in Construction Costs 


Since the end of the war, adjust- 
ing ranks have been replenished, 
transportation difficulties have been 
greatly lessened, governmental re- 
strictions have been substantially re- 
laxed, but we still have to contend 
with O.P.A. ceilings, inflated re 
placement and repair costs, labor 
complications and little or no in- 
provement in the availability of ma- 
terials, equipment and merchandise. 

I would not venture a guess as to 
the percentage of increase in the 
cost of building construction since 
1939, but statistical agencies have 

(Continued on page 54) 
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PRODUCER, 


any other private individual, 

state official, organization, or 
committee outside your state to tell 
you what your conclusions shall be. 
Each state must determine for itself 
the degree of regulation of insur- 
ance needed for protection of public 
interest within its borders. 

If you wish you can dig deeply 
into the complex legal and govern- 
mental problems involved and be- 
come as confused as the rest of us 
who have done so. Or you can strip 
the problems confronting the busi- 
ness of non-essentials and approach 
the solution with “horse sense.” I 
recommend that you adopt the 
“horse sense” approach, because to 
date it seems to have been some- 
what neglected. 


|: IS not my function or that of 


No Legislation Required 


Neither the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association decision nor 
Public Law 15 requires any state 
legislation of any kind, or that state 
action taken be uniform. If a state 
had no regulatory statutes and 
should enact none, the antitrust laws 
would become applicable to insur- 
ance on January 1, 1948 as they are 
applicable to most other businesses. 
These laws are not regulatory stat- 
utes; they are the very antithesis of 
regulation. They seek to preserve 
free, fair, and open competition in 
business and forbid only activities 
that are generally agreed '» be inim- 
ical to free enterprise and public 
interest. The insurance business 
would not end if no state should act 
before January 1, 1948. Although 
the complete application of these 
Acts to insurance would require 
readjusments in the business, the 
worst that could happen would be to 
require insurance to operate under 
the same federal safeguards to free 
enterprise and public interest to 
which most other businesses years 
ago were obliged to conform. 

But Congress has said in Public 
Law 15 that it believes continued 
regulation by the states is in the 


For October, 1946 





public interest. In that Act Congress 
suspended the application of the 
antitrust laws to insurance, except 
with respect to matters of boycott, 
intimidation, and coercion, until 
January 1, 1948, at which time they 
will again become applicable to the 
extent that the business is not then 
regulated by state law. 

Our first task is to interpret the 
Congressional intent. I have always 
believed ‘that proper interpretation 
requires consideration of both the 
legal and the political aspects. I 
believe that from the strictly legal 








EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article is the second in a series; the 
first, Insurance in a Free Economy," which 
appeared in our September issue, empha- 
sized several points that underlie comments 
in the present article. Before January |, 
1947 the author plans to call attention to 
aspects of insurance regulation confronting 
net only producers but also policyholders, 
state administrators and state legislators. 
The accompanying article is taken from 
an address before an open meeting for 
producers in Chicago sponsored by the 
National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents and the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, Inc. 





WHAT NOW 


by ELMER WARREN SAWYER 
New York City 


point of view any state law that ac- 
tually regulates a phase of insurance 
will remove that phase from the ap- 
plication of the federal Acts, 
whether or not regulation is in the 
public interest. In other words, 
preservation of past practices, good 
or bad, other than matters of boy- 
cott, coercion, and intimidation, is 
legally possible. Consideration of 
the political aspect, however, forces 
the conclusion that if state regula- 
tory statutes are not in the public 
interest Congress will change the 
plan. Public interest is the keynote 
of Public Law 15. When insurance 
became interstate commerce it auto- 
matically came within federal con- 
trol, and will remain there whatever 
state legislatures may do. Even if 
insurance is regulated by state law, 
control will remain in Congress, and 
continuance of state regulation will 
depend upon the willingness of Con- 
gress to exercise its control by util- 
izing state regulation. The political 
aspect is, therefore, controlling, and 
public interest must dictate state ac- 
tion. 


Unmistakably Clear 


For these reasons it has always 
seemed unmistakably clear to me 
that Congress has said substantially ' 
this : “There must be free enterprise 
in insurance as in other businesses. 
The public is entitled to competition 
in cost, and small business is entitled 
to equal opportunity. We have 
guaranteed that by making the anti- 
trust laws applicable. However, in- 
surance is unlike other businesses in 
some respects ; for example, the cost 
of the product sold must be esti- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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mated from past experience. Com- 
bining experience of several insur- 
ance companies to determine rates 
may violate the Sherman Act. To 
the extent to which protection of 
public interest requires regulation in 
a manner that might be illegal under 
the Sherman Act and other antitrust 
laws, the state may regulate under a 
different theory. On January 1, 
1948 we shall examine what has 
been done and determine what 
further action we need take.” 


Regulation of Rates 


The most controversial phase of 
regulation at the moment is with 
respect to rates; and I shall confine 
my discussion largely to rates and 
the application of the federal acts 
thereto. 

If we were attempting to create 
for the first time a system of rate 
regulation, with no established prac- 
tices and no existing state regulatory 
laws to consider, I believe we would 


conclude that the only regulation 
needed is that which would protect 
the public against loss through in- 
solvency of insurance companies. 
We would reason that competition 
would protect the public against 
excessive charges; that the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the Clayton 
Act, and the Robinson-Patman Act 
would protect the public against un- 
fair discrimination in charges and 
against other unfair and deceptive 
practices; that the Sherman Act 
would protect the public and small 
business against too ruggedly indi- 
vidualistic groups in the business ; 
and, consequently, general laws to 
prevent insolvency of insurance 
companies, either as they now exist 


‘or properly strengthened, would pre- 


vent inadequate rates. 

We would also reason that, be- 
cause proper rates must be predi- 
cated upon past experiences, there 
should be statistical organizations to 
advise companies with respect to in- 
dicated pure premiums. We would 
say that, with indicated pure pre- 
miums as a guide, companies should 
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be free to determine their own pure 
premiums, add thereto their own 
expenses, and compete freely with 
each other. We would probably 
reason also that with respect to risks 
so large or so hazardous as to be 
beyond the capacity of a single com- 
pany, a group of companies should 
be allowed to combine in joint rate 
making, joint underwriting, and 
joint insuring and reinsuring in or- 
der to serve public interest. Such a 
plan would probably meet all re- 
quirements. 


Revise an Existing System 


But we are not creating a new 
system. Our problem is to revise 
an existing system. We have, in the 
several states, systems of regulation 
of rates ranging from substantially 
no regulation to practically complete 
regulation; and we have various 
types of regulation. In fact it would 
require some ingenuity to create a 
more varied situation than now 
exists. We have stock insurance 
companies and mutual insurance 
companies. We have participating 
stock companies and non-participat- 
ing stock companies. We have com- 
panies selling insurance directly to 
the public through salaried em- 
ployees and we have companies sell- 
ing through agents and _ brokers. 
We have reciprocal insurers and 
competitive and monopolistic state 
funds. And we have companies, 
both stock and mutual, operating 
through rating organizations. It is 
this diversity of interests in the busi- 
ness and cross-currents at work 
because of that diversity of inter- 
ests that make solution difficult. 
Each of these diverse interests is 
politically powerful ; and several are 
sufficiently powerful to prevent en- 
actment of state regulatory laws dis- 
tasteful to them, at least in several 
states. 


Action at Portland 


At the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Portland, Oregon, last 
June, two rate regulatory bills, pre- 
pared by a committee of the Com- 
missioners and the Insurance All- 
Industry Committee were adopted as 
guides to states subscribing to the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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NE hundred million dollars 
in premiums is the annual 
estimated cost of insurance 
fer the motor carrier industry. This 
estimate embraces all forms of in- 
surance, such as automobile liability, 
cargo, fire, theft, collision and work- 
men’s compensation, purchased by 
truckmen not only on their equip- 
ment but also in connection with the 
maintenance and operation of their 
service stations and terminal facili- 
ties. An expenditure of one hundred 
million dollars in premiums is big 
business, even in these days when 
our perspective is in danger of be- 
coming warped in our efforts to 
comprehend in terms of billions. 
The insurance dollar paid by the 
trucking industry is divided on the 
average into 73¢ for payment of 
losses and loss adjustment expenses 
and 27¢ (out of which 15¢ is com- 
mission and 3¢ taxes) for the pay- 
ment of insurance company over- 
head. I am sure that a comparison 
of this breakdown of the insurance 
premium dollar will compare favor- 
ably with the breakdown of the 
trucking tariff dollar between the 
cost of the actual transportation 
service rendered, overhead and mar- 
gin for profit. 


Rates Based on Experience 


In automobile liability insurance 
we have a method whereby the pre- 
mium dollar for an individual risk 
which is large enough to qualify for 
a rate on its own loss experience, 
usually a risk of 5 or more trucks, 
can be varied so that if the experi- 
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by ALBERT E. SPOTTKE 
Secretary, 
National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters 


ence is good the insured will pay less 
than the premium called for by ap- 
plication of the rates in the manual. 
It must be apparent to every busi- 
ness man that such a plan must be 
a balanced plan and that makes nec- 
essary the collection of a premium 
greater than manual from those op- 
erators whose experience is worse 
than average. But under this ex- 
perience rating plan the efficient op- 
erator with a good record of safety 
will realize a saving in the cost of 
his automobile liability insurance 
and the records show that there are 
many substantial motor carrier risks 
which have enjoyed this saving year 
after year. 


Broadly speaking, there are two 
methods of writing automobile li- 
ability insurance for motor carriers. 
One is the so-called Guaranteed 
Cost method and the other is the 
Retrospective method. Under the 
Guaranteed Cost Plan, the insured 
who carries a stock company policy 
will know with certainty at the be- 
ginning of the policy year the cost 
of his insurance per mile of opera- 
tion, or per hundred dollars of re- 
ceipts, or per unit operated, depend- 
ing upon the basis which is elected 
for determining the premium under 
the policy. This method does not 
hold out the same immediate induce- 
ment for accident prevention which 
can be attributed to the Retrospec- 
tive method yet the incentive for 
safety is present since the Experi- 
ence Rating Plan which is available 
for motor carriers operating five or 
more units is reflected in the rate 
charged for a policy written on the 
Guaranteed Cost Plan. The Guaran- 
teed Cost method has perhaps that 
advantage which does with a pre- 
cise advance determination of the 
cost of the insurance for the motor 
carrier, thereby enabling him to 
evaluate other costs of his opera- 
tions, most of which can be accu- 
rately forecast pert mile of operation, 
and in this way the carrier can ar- 
rive at a fairly accurate estimate of 
his operating costs for the year 
against which to measure income. 

The Retrospective Plan, while not 
enabling the operator to forecast the 
cost of his insurance as precisely as 
the Guaranteed Cost Plan, has an 
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offsetting advantage in that it will 
give immediate recognition in the 
cost of the policy to the accident 
record. The premium under the 
Retrospective Plan will vary be- 
tween a minimum premium stated 
in the policy and a maximum pre- 
mium. The minimum premium may 
vary from 60 to 75% of the manual 
premium while the maximum pre- 
mium may range from 125 to 150%. 


The actual premium for the policy 
will depend on the loss record and 
subject to the minimum and maxi- 
mum charges will be equal to the 
basic premium plus the incurred 
losses adjusted to allow for claims 
expense and premium tax. The 
basic premium averages about 30% 
of the manual premium and takes 
care of the fixed expenses, inspec- 
tion, commission and also provides 
for an insurance charge and a mar- 
gin for profit. 
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A Revolution in KITCHENS... 
An Evolution in FINANCING 
Something has happened to Kitchens! Recognizing 
trends in modern living which make the kitchen 
the heart of the home, American ingenuity has 
again scored a bull’s eye. Complete, standard- 
ized, unit kitchens... functionally designed . . . 
shimmering with beauty. .. now bid fair to take 
their place with the automobile in popular ap- 
peal. And like automobiles, the new sectional 
kitchens lend themselves ideally to Bank finane- 
ing. * Fireman’s Fund Group, believing that 
the ideal combination for the consumer is Bank 
Financing and Hometown Agent Protection, has 
created the Hometown Credit-Savings Plan, a 
complete advertising program for Bank use. Ef- 
fectively presenting Bank service with a positive 
appeal, it is designed to help Banks get a greater 
share of the finance business. Ask any Agent 
of a Company of Fireman’s Fund Group or 
write the nearest Fireman’s Fund office for 


complete information. 
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If the insured’s loss record is un- 
favorable the premium for the pol- 
icy will approach and may equal 
the maximum premium, but if the 
insured develops a favorable loss 
record then the premium under the 
policy is reduced and may be as 
little as the minimum premium. Es- 
timates on the cost of insurance to- 
gether with other operating costs can 
readily be made when the insurance 
is purchased on a Retrospective Rat- 
ing Plan so long as allowance is 
made for the variation of the insur- 
ance cost between the minimum and 
the maximum. 


Two Operator Classes 


In rating motor carriers the un- 
derwriters have developed two ma- 
jor classes, one for the local opera- 
tor, the other for the long haul 
operator. The local operator is the 
one whose operations are primarily 
within fifty miles of the territory 
where his equipment is garaged 
while all other operators, that is, 
those operating beyond fifty miles, 
are classified as long haul. The rate 
for the local opérator is the rate for 
the highest rated territory in the 
area through which the equipment is 
operated. This rate has been found 
necessary because the highest rated 
territory has a distinct bearing on 
the hazard which prevails through- 
out the area in which the equipment 
is operated. According to the Auto- 
mobile Casualty Manual the truck 
operator pays what is known as a 
Class 3 rate which is somewhat 
higher than the Class 4 or Class 5 
rates. 


Additional Rate Needed 


The need for the additional rate 
is due to the fact that the losses per 
local truck operated in a given area 
are on the average more than the 
losses on a truck in Class 4 or Class 
5. This is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that it is the business of the 
truckman to keep his equipment roll- 
ing and the greater the mileage on 
an automobile, the greater the ex- 
posure and the loss potential. Re- 
cent studies indicate that the aver- 
age annual mileage of a truck op- 
erated by a motor carrier is some- 
what in excess of twenty thousand 
miles, while that of a truck oper- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Write it Right! 


E as agents sell service. We 
W civ contracts that should 

be so written to enable the 
companies to pay their obligations 
promptly and without question. I 
don’t believe any of us represent 
companies that are not willing to 
fulfill the contracts we have bound 
them to. 

We as agents have an obligation 
to properly measure exposures and 
fit our contracts to cover these ex- 
posures. More than ever before, it 
is of utmost importance that the 
agent give considerable study to the 
subject of his insurance, whether it 
be a manufacturing plant, a whole- 
sale or retail establishment, a stock 
of merchandise, a residence or fur- 
niture and household goods. 


Pre-determining Values 


There is the matter of pre- 
determining the value of whatever 
we are insuring and thereby arriv- 
ing at the proper amount of insur- 
ance. This is especially important 
if the co-insurance clause is to be 
used because this clause can be an 
instrument of trouble, especially in 
these times. Every agent should 
make a study of construction costs. 

There are at least half a dozen 
good and reliable sources of such 
information. For example, there 
is the Stevens Valuation Service, the 
service of American Appraisal Com- 
pany, Boecks, the H. R. Markel Ap- 
praisal Service, and several others. 
In the case of large risks and par- 
ticularly large manufacturing plants, 
it is oftentimes up to the agent to 
recommend that an appraisal be 
made by a competent appraiser be- 
causé complicated risks present 
problems which are beyond the 
power of either the agent or the 
assured to cope with as far as values 
are concerned and it takes an expert 
to properly handle the assembling 
of the proper valuation information 
in such cases. 

As you know, the insurance com- 
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panies are generally of very little 
assistance in the matter of arriving 
at values before a loss occurs. 

The importance of reviewing val- 
ues is not, of course, confined to 
business risks. It is just as impor- 
tant—or at least almost as important 
—in the writing of dwellings and 
other personal property. One point 
which is very often overlooked by an 
agent is the fact that furniture, 
household goods, carpets and drap- 
eries, clothing and everything else 
that goes into the inside of an in- 
sured’s home has increased in value 
and in many cases, more propor- 
tionately, than has the house itself. 

An agent can be of immeasur- 
able assistance to the companies in 
their problem of licking the rapidly 
mounting Personal Property Floater 
loss ratio if, when a Personal Prop- 
erty Floater is up for renewal, he 
will sit down with the assured and 
point out to him the fact that re- 
placement of his household goods 
values will cost a lot more money 
than he originally put into the var- 
ious items and this fact should be 
given serious consideration in set- 
ting up the proper amount of in- 
surance on his blanket items, as well 
as the jewelry, fur, fine arts, etc. 


Reason for Mounting Losses 


It is very apparent that the reason 
for the rapidly mounting fire loss 
ratio of the insurance companies 
is not because the burning ratio is 
any more severe than it has been, 
but it is simply because of the fact 
that the cost of replacing that which 
is burned is so much higher than it 
used to be. It is practically the 
same reason why our automobile 
collision and property damage loss 
ratio is bad. It costs so much more 
to repair a car now than it used to 
and the same thing is true of burned 
buildings or a burned out house. 


In the field of use and occupancy 
insurance, there have been a num- 
ber of form changes recently and 
some forms lend themselves better to 
certain types of risks than do others. 
For example, in the writing of busi- 
ness interruption insurance these 
days, the one item gross earnings 
form lends itself to many risks to 
better advantage than does the two 
item contribution form and it would 
be wise to figure out which form 
to use on each individual risk and 
preference should be given to the 
one item gross earnings form if the 
cost is not too much greater than 
that of the two item form. I am sure 
the adjusters will agree that the one 
item form is more flexible, gives the 
assured better and more complete 
protection and that a loss under such 
a form is easier to adjust than is 
the same loss under the two item 
form. 


Review Values 


In our agency, we review the mat- 
ter of values on every risk—both 
new and renewal. We make up on 
every commercial risk a valuation 
report based on the use of one of the 
valuation services and we use that 
as a basis for establishing the proper 
amount of insurance, if the co-in- 
surance clause is used. This infor- 
mation is attached to the back of 
our daily report. In the case of 
older buildings, especially where 
there may be obsolescence, we rec- 
ommend that the co-insurance clause . 
not be used because of the chance 
that its use will penalize the assured. 

Let us not overlook the matter of 
“contingent liability from operation 
of building laws” which is described 
on Page 20 of the rule book. This is 
important, of course, in certain lo- 
calities where the building laws are 
such that a severe loss will necessi- 
tate demolition of any portion of the 
insured building not damaged by 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Write lt Right—Continued 


fire, or wind, or other hazards in- 
sured against. 


Give the Adjuster a Break 


Summing it up, we as agents can 
make the job for the adjuster much 
simpler if our contracts are properly 
written. We should write our insur- 
ance on the basis that a loss will oc- 


cur and when it does, the insurance 
should be so written to properly pro- 
tect our assured. 

If we do our part, the adjuster is 
then in a position to settle our losses 
with the least amount of difficulty 
which will put him in a position to 
be a future salesman of our mer- 
chandise. 

The adjuster finishes the job we 
start. We find him cooperative but 
he can’t do the impossible. We can’t 





everyday hazards. 
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Each year thousands of hunting accidents emphasize 


the need for personal liability protection against a variety of 
Point out to your prospects this constant 
threat to financial security. A Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy, issued by Standard of Detroit Group, protects all mem- 
bers of a family against costly liability claims. Your Standard 
field man can show you how Standard’s effective advertising 
and production aids will assist you in selling this vital coverage 
—or write the home office at Detroit 32, Michigan. 


STANDARD OF DETROIT GROUP 


Standard Accident Insurance Company « Detroit 
Planet Insurance Company ° Detroit 
Pilot Insurance Company * Toronto 
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blame him for our mistakes. 

I would like to give you a story 
which I think is very interesting and 
one which has been taken from the 
“Fireman’s Fund Record.” 


An Expensive Golf Game 


An agent took over a new ac- 
count, which owned several policies 
written on manufacturing buildings 
and equipment. This account was a 
partnership, and the principal part- 
ner was always “too busy” to dis- 
cuss insurance. 

When the agent examined the 
coverage carried on this manufac- 
turing plant he found that it had 
been very poorly written, and then, 
in addition, it was inadequate for 
the values at risk. He set to work 
to correct an obviously bad situation, 
submitting a complete proposal for 
blanketing the building and equip- 
ment with proper amounts of in- 
surance, a stock provisional policy 
and Use and Occupancy insurance. 
This involved approximately $75,- 
000 of additional property damage 
insurance and about $150,000 Use 
and Occupancy. 

The proposal having been studied, 
the principal partner called the 
agent and told him that he and his 
partners had tentatively decided 
to go ahead with the proposal, add- 
ing that if the agent would call at 
the plant on Saturday afternoon, 
they would get down to details and 
close the deal. 

Shortly before noon on Saturday 
the agent telephoned to confirm the 
appointment, but the partner told 
him that he had had such a hard 
week he was going to spend the 
afternoon playing golf and would 
postpone the insurance discussion 
until Monday. 

Believe it or not, the plant burned 
to the ground on Sunday mornirtg. 

Had the appointment been kept, 
there is no doubt that the agent 
would have bound the additional 
coverage, and insurance would have 
paid the substantial amounts which 
must now come out of the partners’ 
pockets.” 

Thank Heaven, it was the buyer 
in this case that had the golf game 
and not the agent. 


From remarks at the 50th Anniversary Com 
vention of the NATA. 
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AM an enthusiastic supporter of 

and sincere believer in the Amer- 

ican Agency System. Therefore 
it should not surprise you if I repeat 
that old threadbare statement ‘““The 
agent needs the company and the 
company needs the agent.” Because 
this statement is so elemental and 
has been taken for granted, it is alto- 
gether too frequently overlooked by 
those who think they have dis- 
covered new and better ways of pro- 
ducing business. In Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, we find 
that an agent is “One who acts for, 
or in place of another, by authority 
from him or one entrusted with the 
business of another.” These defi- 
nitions are my concept of an insur- 
ance agent. I hope they are yours, 
since it is important we have a meet- 
ing of minds as to what constitutes 
an insurance agent 


Branch Offices 


I have referred to “those who 
think they have discovered new and 
better ways of producing business.” 
Let us consider for a moment some 
of these programs. The most im- 
portant one confronting you today 
is the branch office system, which is 
being carefully studied by many 
company executives. As the branch 
office system grows, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for the agency 
system to live. You know San 
Francisco has always been known 
as a brokerage city. Consequently, 
the question of whether the agency 
system is to survive does not exist 
in San Francisco because there are 
no agents. Many agents have been 
disturbed by the fact that the trend 
in Lower Manhattan in New York 
City has been definitely towards, if, 
indeed, it is not now on, a brokerage 
basis. There are agents in Lower 
Manhattan, but, unlike agents gen- 
erally, they do not ordinarily solicit 
direct business, confining their ac- 
tivities to the servicing of brokers. 
While those agents are in every re- 
spect company agents, they are in 
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the vulnerable position of being in 
effect commissioned branch offices 
representing more than one com- 
pany. The trend so clear in New 
York is becoming more evident in 
Philadelphia, and I am confident you 
will agree with me the spreading of 
this type of agency to other metro- 
politan areas is prejudicial to the 
American Agency System. 

Some companies have established 
branch or service offices in com- 
munities for the express purpose 
of assisting agents. This assistance 
is given in many forms, chief among 
which are desk, stenographic and 
policywriting facilities in the branch 
office or policywriting service if the 
agent maintains his own office plus 
the extension of every courtesy and 
helpful aid possible to the agent in 
the developing of his business. As 
you are well aware, the theory is 
that such services enable the agent 
or producer to spend more time in 
production and less time in servicing 
his assured. 


Assistance to Agents 


I recognize that in our business 
it is essential company experts pro- 
vide assistance to agents in connec- 
tion with unusual problems or with 
a new form of insurance, but I sub- 
mit to you that if the representation 
by agents is to be predicated upon 
perpetual assistance from companies 
in the writing or soliciting of stand- 
ard classes of insurance, as is all too 
frequently the case, you cannot 
maintain the agency system as you 
know it. The course which is to be 
followed is entirely in your hands. 
If agents are able and qualified to 
deal with the great majority of the 
business they solicit, I cannot en- 
vision any major changes in the 


agency system. However, if either 
because of the complexities of the 
business or an unwillingness on the 
part of agents to assume their full 
responsibilities, it becomes necessary 
for companies to give them an in- 
creasing amount of aid, obviously, 
that aid must and will be considered 
as a part of the production expense. 
I hope, therefore, you will keep 
clearly in mind that the branch of- 
fice system of operation cannot grow 
except with your acquiescence and 
support. 


Direct Selling Branch 


Before leaving the subject of pro 
duction, I want to call your attention 
to the fact that during recent months 
one large direct-writing company 
has instituted a system of branch 
office selling directly to the public. 
According to the reports which they 
have given the press, the experi- 
mentation to date has been highly 
successful. What is the appeal of 
that organization? Is it that they 
can handle the business coming 
across their counter more satisfac- 
torily than can an agent? The an- 
swer is, obviously, “No.” Is it that 
they provide more security than can 
be offered by an agent when placing 
the business with one of his com- 
panies? Again, the answer is, “No.” 
The appeal, gentlemen, is cost. In 
their experimentation, that company 
is hopeful of placing the business on 
its books at less cost than it is pos- 
sible to do under more normal pro- 
cedures, with the thought that this 
method of production will enable 
them either to reduce the initial cost ° 
to the assured or to reduce the ulti- 
mate cost by way of dividends. Irre- 
spective of our affection for the 
American Agency System, we can- 
not get away from the matter of 
dollars and cents because net costs 
have a great appeal to the buying 
public. 

How can we make the agency sys- 
tem more vital? 

(Continued on the next page) 





Today's Agent—Continued 


The first thought which comes to 
my mind is that agents, like com- 
panies, should be careful to avoid 
an atmosphere of complacency or 
self-satisfaction. If you will study 
the history of any business, whether 
it is yours or another’s, you will find 
that in the early stages of that busi- 
ness, it was developed by men with 
a pioneering spirit, men who were 
willing to analyze a problem and 
attempt to arrive at some solution, 
even though it meant the jeopardiz- 
ing of their own funds and, in some 


cases, their reputations for business 
sagacity. Such men built the insur- 
ance business of this country ; under 
such leadership, American insurance 
can and will go forward. However, 
the price of success is eternal vigi- 
lance. 


Tendency to Maintain Status Quo 


After any industry has had a num- 
ber of years of successful operation, 
there is a natural tendency on the 
part of those responsible for its de- 
velopment to take such steps as will 
guarantee a continuance of the pro- 


ROAD resources, long years of experience, 

policies specifically designed for larger risks 

. these are vital qualifications for writing 
“‘big business’’. 

The American Casualty Company, now in its 
44th year and transacting a complete Casualty 
and Surety business throughout the United 
States, is admirably qualified to provide unusu- 


ally broad coverage for the largest 
as well as the smallest business. 


Combined Assets Over $15,000,000 


American Casualty Company 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 


READING -« 


PENNSYLVANIA 





fitable record established. Men who 
have grown old in the business are 
naturally reluctant to take the same 
chances as when they were younger, 
and in periods of so-called normal 
times, they find it not too difficult to 
encourage their juniors to follow 
the same procedure. How often 
have we heard that we should leave 
well enough alone! In_ recent 
months, we have read much of sep- 
aration and non-intercourse rules, 
all which were the outgrowth of at- 
tempts on the part of capable men 
to maintain a condition of status 
quo in the business structure which 
they had developed. 

This condition is not peculiar to 
companies. Agents too take steps to 
protect their interests through the 
passage of laws rather than to rely 
upon their capacity to handle busi- 
ness. In some states, agents have 
attempted to make it difficult for 
newcomers to enter the field. I have 
no objection to agents setting any 
reasonable standards so that the in- 
suring public will have a better rep- 
resentation, but I say to you in all 
sincerity that you must be careful 
not to stifle the competition that re- 
sults from the influx of new blood 
into the agency system because the 
minute you do that, you are hasten- 
ing the arrival of the conditions you 
fear. 


Sound Standards 


You and we in the companies 
must maintain a virile, growing busi- 
ness, and that can only be done by 
enthusiastically tackling whatever 
problems confront us, and in each 
and every instance asking our- 
selves the question as to whether 
or not we are measuring our con- 
clusions by the only sound standard 
—i.e., are they sound for the public 
and sound for the business? They 
must be both. With this kind of 
thinking, you will automatically en- 
courage education, good practices 
and laws. While you have done a 
tremendous amount to assist in ad- 
vancing the knowledge of those en- 
gaged in the insurance business, | 
am sure you will agree with me that 
you can do even more to set up sys- 
tems whereby young men coming 
out of the services, colleges, or high 
schools can enter the agency field 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Better protection for American homes and industry ... is the great achieve- 
ment of the American Agency System. The tremendous development of this 
country during the past fifty years is in no small part due to the protection 
afforded capital and property through the efforts of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

We are proud to be allied with an organization that has done so much for 
the security of America. 


UMTED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 


AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 








NEW FLUORESCENT LIGHT 


HIS new compact Uline fluorescent 

lamp has been designed by Duro-Test 
engineers by developing a new U-shaped 
bulb with a rated life of 4000 hours. 
They also point out that their 40-watt 
lamp produces a 40% higher light output 
than a 100-watt incandescent bulb and 
far less surface glare. Illustrated is a 
double functional fixture containing bal- 
last, wiring and a new-type socket. Single 
of circular arrangements are also avail- 
able in all colors in which fluorescent 
lamps are now produced. 
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DICTATION INSTRUMENT 


HE Audograph, produced by The Gray 

Manufacturing Company, makers of 
the pay station telephone, records on 
paper thin unbreakable discs that can be 
filed or mailed as easily as a letter. The 
instrument is simple and easy to use with 
either a desk style or hand microphone— 
so light it can be easily taken home to 
catch up on office work or on business 
trips. It will record speeches, discussions, 
conferences or radio programs and at the 
flick of a switch play back any part or all 
of any recording. 


PLASTIC CORD COVER 


DAPTABLE to any appliance or util- 

ity cord, this plastic cord cover is es- 
pecially useful on tangling and knotting 
telephone cords, which are a constant 
irritation for telephone users. Produced 
by Superior Plastics, they are. simple to 
apply and come in a variety of color 
combinations, making them an attractive 
as well as an extremely useful item. 
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MICROFILMING MACHINE 


HIS new microfilming machine, intro- 

duced by Recordak Corporation, an 
Eastman Kodak subsidiary, photographs 
both sides of the material in one opera- 
tion. The trick is done with mirrors as 
the front and back of a piece of paper 
are reflected simultaneously to the camera 
and recorded side by side on 16mm. micro- 
film. Originally introduced in banks, it 
is now a basic business machine in other 
fields interested in preserving valuable 
records, saving costly storage space and 
speeding up reference to office records. 





LAMP FOR TYPISTS 


ERE is an ideal lamp designed for 

stenographer-typists by the Copy- 
RIGHT Manufacturing Corporation. It 
is easily attached to any front-vision, 
line-by-line copyholder. The fixture uses 
a 15-watt fluorescent tube on 110-120 
volts AC. Supported entirely on the 
copyholder, it makes a neat, compact 
unit and floods heatless, shadowless illu- 
mination over copy-work. 
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ICROFILMING has 
Ly bee a new high since 

V-J Day. World War II 
hastened the development of micro- 
filming tremendously. Every one is 
familiar with V-Mail. During the 
peak of V-Mail days, the processing 
at the service centers took a mere 
twenty-four hours. The microfilms 
were flown to all points of the globe. 
Upon arrival the microfilms were 
printed on heavy paper and dis- 
tributed to the boys in uniform who 
were always eager for a few words 
from home. V-Mail not only speeded 
up the transmission of regular mail 
but it saved 99% of the weight and 
space necessary for its transporta- 
tion across the broad expanse of 
water. 

Microfilming dates back many 
years. During the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, a Frenchman by the 
name of Dagron used his talents in 
photographing army dispatches in 
miniature and flew them into Paris 
by carrier pigeon. The films were 
then projected on the wall and copies 
of the orders were made by hand. 
Later, the idea was conceived to 
make enlargements from the films 
which precluded errors in hand 
copying. 


Microfilming in Industry 


Modern microfilming for busi- 
ness purposes began in 1926, with 
the photographing of checks by a 
New York Bank. Today thousands 
of banks use microfilming to elimi- 
nate the description of checks de- 
posited for collection. In addition, 
banks photograph the checks drawn 
against their own accounts as a 
safeguard to both the bank and the 
depositor. One type of machine 
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by L. C. WESENDER 
Assistant Statistician, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp. 


now manufactured photographs 
both sides simultaneously, placing 
the face and back of the check side 
by side on a 16mm microfilm. In 
the same operation the check is en- 
dorsed and is stamped showing it 
has been microfilmed. 

During the War the Government 
used microfilming in various ways. 
War contracts, blue prints, Army 
and Navy data are only a few appli- 
cations. The Social Security Board 
has microfilmed over 50 million ap- 
plications for account numbers. 
Every war bond record card for the 
entire nation is being microfilmed 
by the Treasury Department at its 
Chicago office. They are photo- 
graphed twice—numerically and 
alphabetically. The cards are then 
destroyed. 

Duplicating records can be ac- 
complished by three general meth- 
ods, (1) hand copying, (2) by 
photostat, or (3) microfilming. 
Hand copying or typing is accom- 
panied by human error and even 
careful proof-reading may not eli- 
minate all errors. Photostat copies 


SALES CONTEST PLANS 


HE CAPPEL-McDONALD COM. 

PANY of Ohio, specialists in sales 
stimuli, have announced new contest 
promoting plans for insurance companies 
and agencies seeking to spur on their 
sales organizations. This concern has a 
number of tested plans which it makes 
available to its insurance clients and 
furnishes catalogs of prizes, awarded on 
contest points, which are paid for out of 
business increases. Superintendents of 
agencies and agency managers are invited 
to write for booklet of contest ideas. 


HLUKD 


make excellent reproductions, how- 
ever, the process is slower and more 
cumbersome when compared to 
microfilming. Microfilming is by 
far the most expedient in many re- 
spects. About two thousand acc 
rate letter-size copies per hour can 
be made by the modern microfilming 
machine. Some firms store an extra 
set of microfilms in a vault far re- 
moved from their regular place of 
business. This safeguards valuable 
records from the ravages of fire, 
water, vermin and dirt. In fact, 
many firms employed this expe- 
diency during the war when the 
possibilities of bombing were immi- 
nent—also for the prevention of 
possible sabotage. 


Alternate Methods 


The mechanics of microfilming 
office records can be accomplished 
by two similar methods. 

1. Microfilming equipment may 
be purchased or rented and operated 
by the Company’s own personnel. 

2. The material to be duplicated 
can be sent to a service organization 
for microfilming on a contract basis. 
When the material is voluminous 
the service organization will move 
their machines to the material to be 
microfilmed. 


Types of Camera Machines 


1. Cylinder Type. 

These machines are equipped with 
one or two cameras. The material is 
usually fed into the machine by hand. 
Some of these machines have auto- 
matic devices which allow only one 
document to run through at a time. 
There is also a predetermined con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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trol on intensity of light necessary 
to obtain the best result on different 
colors of paper. These machines 
have a constant focus and are com- 
paratively simple to operate. They 
will accommodate material 14” wide 
and the machine automatically feeds 
the film according to the length of 
the material photographed. There 
is no limit as to length. 

2. Planetary Type. (For bound 
volumes and large documents up to 
3714” x 5214”) 

This machine uses four suspended 
300 watt lamps for lighting, with a 
camera which can be adjusted or 
focused to the size of material to 
be photographed. Good results can 
be obtained with this machine but 
the operator must have a greater 
amount of skill and he is unable to 
turn out the same volume as with 
the cylinder type, 

Regardless of the type of camera 
equipment, the exposed microfilms 
are sent to specialists to be de- 
veloped. These technicians have 


the equipment and skill necessary to 
develop the microfilms properly and 
obtain the most satisfactory results. 
The large volume of films processed 


at these developing centers help to 
hold down the cost of microfilming. 


The developed films can be pro- 
jected in a machine called the 
“reader.” A magnifying glass en- 
larges the image to its original size 
on a translucent screen about 13 x 
20 inches. A hand crank moves the 
reel of microfilm through the ma- 
chine in order to review any part 
of the film. A further device allows 
a 360 degree rotation of the image 
for material which had to be photo- 
graphed sideways. Using the reader 
in a dark room naturally makes a 
clearer picture although one can 
read the films in any room away 
from bright lights. 


Number of Exposures 


Each 100 foot roll of microfilm 
has room for about 3000 exposures 
of letter size documents or about 
5000 exposures of 5 x 7 cards. A 
hundred feet of film on a reel is 
filed in a box about 4 inches square 
and 1 inch thick. These boxes are 
labelled with a reel number and the 
contents for easy filing. A cross 
reference book is kept by. the person 
in charge of the films listing the reel 
numbers and contents. 

Each film has a marking at the 
beginning certifying who operated 
the machine while photographing 
the documents, the date they were 
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photographed and attesting they are 
true copies of the original docu- 
ments. This certification is neces- 
sary in order to make the microfilm 
admissible for any court proceeding. 


Legal Acceptance 


The U. S. Government has writ- 
ten into law the legality of any 
microfilm used by a Federal De- 
partment or Agency. Many States 
have enacted similar laws. It is well 
conceded that if the original docu- 
ment would be allowed as admissible 
evidence in Court, microfilm would 
serve the same function. If original 
documents are destroyed after 
microfilming, it is well to have at 
least one witness in addition to the 
person performing the destruction. 
A record should be kept of the origi- 
nal documents destroyed and the 
date the destruction took place. 

Insurance companies build up an 
enormous accumulation of files, in- 
herently a part of this particular 
business. Eventually, a good por- 
tion of these files become inactive. 
By the means of microfilming, ap- 
proximately 99% of this space can 
be reclaimed for new files instead 
of buying additional filing equip- 
ment. Further savings can be made 
by using cheaper grades of paper 
on the original document. After 
they have served their original pur- 
pose they can be microfilmed and 
thrown away. 


Departmental Position 


Large institutions may have a 
complete microfilm department. 
Otherwise, it is usually a division of 
the filing department. 

Microfilming should be well 
planned in advance to determine 
what records are to be filmed. In- 
active records are naturally the least 
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difficult to microfilm. However, the 
material should be in proper order 
—alphabetically or numerically, 
whichever controls. It is well to 
check the files for date sequence 
before placing into storage files. 
Firms who use microfilming exten- 
sively have come to the conclusion 
that the solution, to properly pre- 
pared files for microfilming, is to 
prevent unnecessary forms and du- 
plicate copies becoming a part of the 
original file. 


Life of Microfilm 


Microfilms are made of cellulose 
acetate, which is fire-resistant and 
is quite durable. Proper type filing 
cabinets should be used in storing 
the microfilm to control the tempera- 
ture and humidity which prevents 
the films from becoming brittle. 
Properly housed films are as perma- 
nent as the best grades of rag paper. 
The best grades of rag paper are 
known to have an existence of at 
least 400 years. 

Microfilming can be adapted to 
the needs of insurance firms. Some 
insurance companies are now micro- 
filming : 

Correspondence 
Cancelled checks 
Closed Claims 
Policy Records 
Medical Records 
Applications 

Loan Records 
Salary Records 
Receipt Stubs 
Daily Report Forms 
Personnel Records 

Every firm will have its individual 
requirements but the general prin- 
ciples involved remain the same as 
do the benefits derived. 


From an address before the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association. 
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A PROVED PLAN FOR GETTING LEADS 
TO LIFE INSURANCE PROSPECTS 


One in five of your own clients will buy 
life insurance within the next year. The 
Connecticut Mutual offers you a direct mail 
plan which consistently secures replies — 
leads to new business—from 15-20% of 
the people to whom the letters are sent. 


Your clients have confidence in you, your 
firm, your judgment. Why shouldn't they 
buy their life insurance, too, from your 
agency? You won't need to go out and call 
on all of them. The Connecticut Mutual's 
direct mail plan finds out for you which 
ones are interested, secures leads that 
give you the best possible reason for call- 
ing and talking life insurance. 
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FREE Booklet Tells How 


Connecticut Mutual, which has worked 
with thousands of fire and casualty agents 
and brokers for years, has published a 
new booklet for general insurance men 
entitled “A Tested Method for Securing 
Life Insurance Commissions.” It outlines 
the mail advertising plan in which ten 
different letters are available for various 
types of people, and shows you how to 
prepare your list. On each of the principal 
types of prospects there is a sales promo- 
tion kit that tells you what to offer and 
what to say about it. 


Send today for your copy of this free 
booklet that can help you earn many 
hundreds of dollars in extra commissions 
from your own clients. 


e CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* HARTFORD - 


Connecticut Mutual Life insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, free and ‘without obligati 
“A Tested Method for Securing Life Insur 


Name 


, your booklet, 
Commissions.” 
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Street 
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OcATED on the campus of the Clemson 
Agricultural College at Clemson, South 
Carolina, stands “Fort Hill,” the plantation 
home of the celebrated John Caldwell Cal- 
houn, Senator, Secretary of War, Secretary 
of State and Vice-President of the United 
States under two administrations. 

The estate originally comprised some 
eleven hundred acres in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. When Mr. Calhoun 
purchased it in 1825, he made some very 
extensive alterations to the main structure. 
Among these are the columns on the three 
porches which are an outstanding feature 
of the house, for they are constructed of 
brick covered with plaster. An interesting 
tale in connection with the size of the man- 
sion relates that it is due to the fact that 
Mrs. Calhoun added a room each time her 
husband left for an extended business trip. 

The main house at Fort Hill was con- 


The Duncan Phyfe furniture of the dining room 


structed for comfortable living rather than 
for display. It is situated on a slope over- 
looking the Seneca River and is surrounded 
with boxwood, cedars, and many rare trees, 
including a varnish tree that was sent from 
Madagascar by Stephen Decatur, a hem- 
lock presented by Daniel 
Webster, and an arbor vitae 
donated by Henry Clay. Tra- 
dition states that Calhoun had 
the cedars planted in the be- 
lief that they would prevent 
malaria from being carried 
from the lowlands to the slope. 
The furnishings of the house 
are, on the whole, those used 
by the Calhoun family during 
the statesman’s lifetime. Out- 
standing among these is the 
famous “Constitution” side- 
board which was presented to 
Calhoun by Henry Clay as 

1 a tribute to the former’s 

brilliant speech in defense 

of the Federal Constitution. 

The piece had been built 

for Clay from the mahog- 

any paneling in the officers’ 


John Caldwell Calhoun 


quarters of the frigate Constitution before 
the destruction of the vessel was halted be- 
cause of the overwhelming public sentiment 
aroused by Holmes’s famous poem, “Old 
Ironsides.” A massive state dining table and 
twelve matching chairs of solid mahogany, 
all made by Duncan Phyfe, 
are fitting companion pieces 
to the sideboard. Another mu- 
seum piece in the collection is 
a priceless sofa with a huge 
carved eagle from which it is 
believed the eagle on the silver 
dollar was modeled. 

Fort Hill, which is now a 
national shrine, is an appro- 
priate monument to a man 
who was an outstanding advo- 
cate of State sovereignty, and 
who, in the words of Daniel 
Webster, was noted for his 
“indisputable basis of high character, un- 
spotted integrity, and honor unimpeached.” 

* 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


*« THE HOME « 
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MARINE INSURANCE 
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INLAND MARINE 


problems in our industry which 

we have heard discussed on 
speakers’ platforms and read about 
in the insurance press for some 
years past. Can it be that the com- 
paratively recent SEUA Supreme 
Court decision, which has by no 
means lightened our task, may, of 
necessity, hasten the need for find- 
ing the solution to such industry- 
wide problems as multiple-line writ- 
ing, insurance to value, proper use 
of deductibles, “total loss only” in- 
surance, package policies, adequate 
commissions and most of all, giving 
the insuring public the kinds of in- 
surance it needs and wants? Is it 
possible that the inland marine por- 
tion of this great business of insur- 
ance has to a degree already found 
partial answers to some of these 
troublesome industry reconversion 
problems? What kind of thinking is 
it that has in the past and is now 
motivating the policy makers with 
the so-called marine outlook? 

On the theory, that in order to 
think a thing through it is always 
advisable to study its background, 
let us first take a look at the inland 
marine business back in 1918 when it 
was pretty much in its infancy. 


[Liv us consider some of the 


Background of Inland Marine 


In those days inland marine was 
avery small stepchild in marine de- 
partments or offices where the main 
activity of the day had to do with 
the intriguing business of insuring 
cargoes or ships travelling the seven 
seas of the world. The new baby 
was weaned in an atmosphere of 
men trained to underwrite large 
property values under varied condi- 
tions and ever changing circum- 
stances. To them there was no 
mystery about determining an ade- 
quate rate on a large shipment of 
oriental rugs from the interior of 
Iran (Persia) via camel-back to 
Basrah and then on a second class 
steamer down the Persian Gulf 
through the Red Sea and the Medi- 
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Looks 


Ahead 


by F. STUART BANKHARDT 
Vice President, 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven 


terranean to the United States. 
These men insisted upon having all 
of the known facts pertinent to the 
risk at hand and with these facts be- 
fore them, they then drew on their 
past experience from which they 
pieced together similar offerings un- 
der somewhat identical circum- 
stances and produced a rate which 
in the long run was pretty apt to 
carry the business at a profit. In- 
cidentally, this method has been 
tried successfully for several cen- 
turies and is much the same as that 
used by modern scientists in reach- 
ing solutions based on axiomatic 
facts and not on tradition. 


Insurance of Ships 


Originally ocean cargoes were in- 
sured while on board vessel against 
the major perils of the seas. As the 
exigencies of commerce grew, the 
ocean cargo policy was extended to 
also cover the risk of fire while on 
docks and wharves. Further de- 
velopment brought about the grad- 
ual broadening of the coverage both 
on vessels and docks to include the 
perils of fresh water, oil damage, 
breakage, leakage, theft, pilferage, 
etc. and eventually on many com- 
modities the now familiar “all risks” 
coverage. The “warehouse to ware- 
house” clause also attained its full 
development and further extended 
the coverage from the time of de- 
livery to the originating carrier at 
the interior point of shipment and 
thence via truck, rail and vessel to 
the final destination of the mer- 
chandise anywhere within the world. 
This clause rounded-out the policy. 
The assured now had what he 
needed and wanted. The ocean 
cargo policy gave him complete pro- 
tection against all insurable hazards 
in one single policy. 


To complete this particular por- 
tion of the picture, let us also bear 
in mind that ocean marine depart- 
ments aside from cargoes also in- 
sure ships against many risks. One 
of these risks is known as protection 
and indemnity. For the sake of 
brevity let us liken protection and 
indemnity on a ship to public lia- 
bility and property damage on an 
automobile and you then have an- 
other segment of the so-called cas- 
ualty business brought within the 
marine fold. The risks of fire, 
windstorm, sinking, stranding or 
collision of vessels, breakage, leak- 
age, protection and indemnity—in 
fact a good majority of the con- 
ceivable insurable hazards including 
“all risks” are today written through 
this one department of a so-called 
fire insurance company. I wonder if 
you recognize in these two examples 
of present day policies, not only the 
“package policy” but also, a form 
of “multiple line writing” both of 
which we are presently reading 
about every day in the insurance 
press under the heading of “things 
to come”? 


Accepted Practices 


At this point it might be well to 
also take a look at two other well 
known marine practices. Ocean 
cargo underwriters insist on insur-. 
ing cargoes, with or without de- 
ductibles, only on the basis of full 
actual values as they are generally 
reflected by invoice cost, plus freight 
or other charges, and profit. We also 
have the accepted practice of insur- 
ing under the name of disbursements 
an additional amount covering the 
total loss risk on a ship. In other 
words, a hull owner may, for ex- 
ample, insure his hull at an agreed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Inland Marine—Continued 


value against full marine perils plus 
an additional amount at a lesser rate 
but against total loss only. Here 
again, in these examples of present 
day policies we see insurance to 
value, deductibles and total loss in- 
surance. 

This then is the type of, let us 
say, “overall thinking” that origi- 
nally fathered the inland marine bus- 
iness of today. It was this extremely 
varied kind of training and type of 
mind that lent their talents to the 
development of the newcomer. In- 
land marine in these days was un- 








derstood to mean the insuring of 
ships and cargoes on rivers, lakes 
and other inland waterways. These 
same men vastly extended its scope 
but as you know left the name un- 
changed. Let me repeat that it was 
the type of thinking which these 
men brought with them which is im- 
portant and I wish you would keep 
that in mind. 


First Years of Inland Marine 


It was perfectly natural that the 
first years of this new arrival should 
be spent largely in developing the 
technique of insuring shipments of 





SPIRIT 


ee wings of the airways 
soar with the progressive 
Spirit of ’46...the brave 
new spirit of advancement, 
adventure and development 
for a better world of to- 
morrow. 


New flashing speed draws 
far horizons ever nearer. 
Modern scientific achieve- 
ment brings new safety and 
efficiency to the skyways. 
Turbo-jet propulsion, elec- 
tronic navigation, radar... 
strange new terms take their 
places in the language of 
flight, defining developments 








SOARING WINGS 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR ALERT AGENTS 


OF ’46 


that herald new wonders of 
the future. 

The spirit on which avia- 
tion soars to new heights is 
the same Spirit of ’46 that 
motivates new methods, im- 
proved facilities, advanced 
conceptions of service exem- 
plified in the streamlined 
operational policies of these 
two fire insurance companies. 

With Millers National and 
Illinois Fire, alert agents will 
find enlightened helpfulness 
in answering modern Amer- 
ica’s demand for improved 
insurance protection. 








merchandise by domestic parcel 
post, rail-freight and express. The 
insuring of motor truck cargoes 
came later as the truck industry ex- 
panded and became an everyday 
mode of freight transportation. The 
insuring of jewelry and furs against 
practically “all risks” was the first 
partial tie-in with the “package pol- 
icy-multiple line” writing technique 
of the ocean marine underwriter 
and was introduced to us by our 
English cousins from overseas. It 
seemed incredible at the time, to 
most of our contemporaries, that 
personal articles of this nature could 
successfully be insured on such a 
broad basis. 

In order to better understand the 
broad coverage policy of the future 
perhaps we should pause for a 
moment and examine the thinking 
behind our present “all risks” jew- 
elry-fur technique. Provided, of 
course, that the moral hazard is non- 
existent, let us endeavor to pick out 
the principal hazards involved. Sup- 
pose for the sake of argument in 
the case of “all risks” jewelry, we 
evaluate the burglary, theft and 
mysterious disappearance portion of 
such a risk as being 70% of the en- 
tire hazard involved. Let us say that 
hold-up represents 15% of this same 
entire hazard. In other words we 
believe at this point that 85% of the 
cause of loss will fall either in the 
burglary-theft or the hold-up cate- 
gories. This leads us then to further 
believe that only the remaining 15% 
of the cause of loss will fall under 
all other foreseeable or unforeseeable 
contingencies. 


Rating Technique 


It then follows that if adequate 
rates are obtained for the burglary- 
theft and hold-up hazards repre- 
senting 85% of the risk involved and 
a sufficient percentage of the sum 
total of these rates is used to take 
care of the other causes of loss with 
an evaluation of only 15%, ob- 
viously from a rate standpoint the 
business should be profitable. Add 
to this the psychological appeal from 
a sales point of view which an “all 
risks” policy has for the average 
assured and you have a pretty good 
piece of business both from an in- 
surance underwriting as well as 
from a sales point of view. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


Th 
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By poINTING out the 
dangers of employee dis- 
honesty, this advertisement 
will help Maryland agents 
and brokers sell Fidelity 


Bonds, 


WHICH ONE WOULD YOU HIRE? 


Hire ONE... and you hire both. For these are 
photographs of one man. (A) is made by put- 
ting together two pictures of the left side of his 
face. (B) is made by putting together two pic- 
tures of the right side. 

However, no photographic stunt can expose 
the dual personality—the strength and weakness 
—of the average person. No study of a man’s 
features will tell you whether or not he would 
be tempted to steal—under certain conditions or 
under certain pressures. 

But, if you are an employer, you can make 
sure that employee dishonesty will not cause you 


financial loss. You can give your business com- 
plete protection with a Fidelity Bond that covers 
each and every individual on your payroll. More- 
over, the investigation accompanying the writing 
of such a bond often discloses unsuspected danger 
spots in an organization. 

Guaranteed honesty is the best policy. And the 
best guarantee is a Fidelity Bond. Whether your 
business is large or small, lét your Maryland agent 
or broker explain the details to you. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—NEWSWEEK—U. S. NEWS 


































I'm Benny Bloat: Too 
much insurance — ex- 
pensive and unnecessary 


















I'm Ronny Right: | cost less than 
Benny and pay losses in full, be- 
cause | follow your property 
values, whether high or low 
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MERCHANDISE IN STOCK 





ta I'm Theodore Thin: Too 
little insurance — ex- 
pensive when you have 
























ON LOWEST VALUES 
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Every merchant or manufacturer whose stock 
of merchandise or products changes in value 
from month to month or season to season 
should have it insured under a reporting form. 








Except in New York State, where 
there must be at least two 
locations, a reporting form may 
be written at one location on 
practically all the common types 


of commercial risks. 


Furniture and fixtures and 


improvements and_ betterments 
may be covered, as well as stocks 
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of merchandise. Chain stores and 
organizations with branches will 
find this kind of coverage partic- 
ularly valuable because a new 
unit or location is automatically 
covered until the next regular 
monthly report shows this 
new value — at which time, it will 


be added to the policy by 


endorsement. 






In their Broadside this month these 
Companies are again sending to 
all their agencies a sales promotion 
plan. There is a suggested letter 
to go to the many eligible prospects, 
a folder explaining the value and 
economy to property owners of 
this kind of coverage, a window 
poster with the cartoon above, and 


a simplified application form. 


The Security Insurance Companies 
believe in planning of this nature 
plus well-informed, understanding 
fieldmen and executives, and fully 
realize the importance of helpful 


service to their agents. 


Security Insurance Companies 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITERS 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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“BLANKET FIDELITY BOND" 
CORRECTION 


N OUR August issue on page 77, 
the article entitled “Blanket Fidel- 
ity Bonds” was not up to date and 
has caused some confusion among 
our readers. At the time it was 
written and selected, the article was 
correct. Due to restrictions on the 
use of paper, its appearance in the 
News was delayed and through an 
unfortunate set of circumstances it 
was not corrected to conform to 
changed conditions. We offer our 
apologies and wish to thank the 
readers who took the trouble to write. 
In outlining the differences 
between the primary commercial 
blanket bond and the blanket posi- 
tion bond forms, the article referred 
to: 
. Reduction of amount of bond on pay- 
ment of a loss. 
. Automatic restoration through pay- 
ment of premium for the amount of 
. reduction occasioned by subsequent 
losses. 
. Charge for waiver of restoration pre- 
mium. 
. Charge for rider giving retroactive 
restoration. 
The primary commercial blanket 
bond has been materially jmproved 
from a coverage and sales viewpoint 
by including retroactive reinstate- 
ment and waiver of reinstatement 
premium, both without additional 
premium charge. 


TEXAS MANDATORY 
DEDUCTIBLE CLAUSE 


A MANDATORY $100 deduct- 
ible on all windstorm and ex- 
tended 
farm policies on which the deduct- 


coverage policies, except 
ible is $50, became effective in 
Texas on September 1. The man- 
datory clause was promulgated fol- 
lowing a public hearing before the 
Texas Board on August 1. Among 
other proposals suggested at the 
hearing were substantial statewide 
rate increases ranging up to 75% 
or 100% and the making of ex- 
tended coverage mandatory if wind- 
storm coverage was desired. The 
Texas Board felt that adoption of 
the mandatory deductible clause in- 
stead of a raise in insurance rates 
will prove more beneficial to the 
policyholders. 
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SAFER HOME 
CONSTRUCTION 


Hidden Hazards published by the 
Insurance Company of North 
America Companies—66 pp. dis- 
tributed exclusively through 
agents of the North America 
Companies. 

With the rising fire loss figures 
and the increased interest in fire pre- 
vention focused by National Fire 
Prevention Week, this booklet is 
exceedingly timely. Published as a 
public service by the North Amer- 
ica Companies and distributed free 
through their agents, it should play 
an important part in calling atten- 
tion to the hazards in home construc- 
tion likely to be vulnerable to fire or 
accidents. The guide is a compila- 
tion of proven facts on safe house 
construction and, as such, much of it 
will be familiar to architects, build- 
ers and fire protection engineers but 
may not be to home owners, present 
or prospective. In any event, it is a 
subject to which attention should 
continually be drawn. 

It is not intended as a substitute 
for the services of an architect, 
builder or inspector or to supplant 
the technical provisions of building 
codes and recognized standards, 
rather it is designed to augment 
these services and publications. The 
booklet covers, among other things, 
exterior and interior construction, 
heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning, cooking and specific hazard 
spots such as the bathroom, kitchen 
and garage. In the back, it has a 
check list by means of which the 
reader can survey the hazards in his 
own house which need attention. 


REVISION OF 
COMPENSATION MANUAL 


MENDMENT of Section VI of 

the manual rules relating to the 
Basis of Premium eliminating from 
premium computation all salary or 
wages earned by an individual em- 
ployee in excess of an average of 
$100 per week, was announced by 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, New York, New York. The 
amendment became effective with 
respect to all payroll earned on and 
after October 1, 1946. 
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Producer—Continued 


philosophy of rate regulation set 
forth in those bills. Further sugges- 
tions for changes and improvements 
in the bills were to be received. The 
bills were not presented to the Com- 
missioners by the All-Industry Com- 
mittee as final and were not accepted 
by the Commissioners as final. 

I mention this point only for clar- 
ity. One who did not know better 
would judge from the seriousness 
with which the point is debated that 


either the All-Industry Committee, 
or the Association of Insurance 
Commisioners, or both, have legis- 
lative or dictatorial power to decide 
for each state a plan of rate regula- 
tion it must accept. Let’s clear up 
that point. These groups are self- 
created bodies to study and recom- 
mend for the judgment of the 
people. What these groups recom- 
mend should be considered carefully 
because they have worked hard. But 
like all other recommendations the 
work of these groups, when it is 
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finished, must stand the test of 
public examination and debate. It is 
not to be forced upon any state 
against the desires of that state. 


Proposal for Minimum Regulation 


At the last meeting of the All- 
Industry Committee I introduced 
for consideration, in behalf of the 
National Association of Insurance 
3rokers, Inc., and the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, a proposal following the 
thought developed at the public 
hearing at Portland. There a repre- 
sentation of independent insurers 
asked the All-Industry Committee 
and the Commissioners to develop 
also bills establishing a minimum de- 
gree of regulation that would meet 
the requirements of Public Law 15, 
for guidance of states subscribing 
to that philosophy of regulation, so 
that each state might determine, be- 
tween two extremes, the degree of 
regulation necessary to protect pub- 
lic interest within its borders. Our 
proposal was referred to a com- 
mittee for study and report at the 
next meeting of the All-Industry 
Committee. This suggestion has the 
merit of preserving the type of 
regulation so carefully covered in 
the All-Industry bills while permit- 
ting each state to determine freely 
between two extremes the degree of 
regulation desired by it under the 
conditions existing within its bor- 
ders. 

The independent insurers that ap- 
peared in Portland and many other 
large and important insurers holding 
the same views were not represented 
on the All-Industry Committee. 
Perhaps they can be properly criti- 
cized for not having taken a more 
active part. The fact is, however, 
that their views were not advanced 
in the Committee. 


Independent Companies 


In a legislative battle independent 
insurance companies are in the best 
strategic position. Because they do 
not act in concert with other carriers 
their rating practices do not violate 
the Sherman Act. Consequently 
they need no protective state legis- 
lation. To maintain their position 
these companies need only defeat 
legislation distasteful to them. It 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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requires considerably less political 
strength to defeat proposed legisla- 
tion than to procure its enactment. 
For these reasons independent in- 
surers, and other groups desiring 
more competition than the All-In- 
dustry bills in their present status 
permit, appear to be in the driver’s 
seat. 

Members of rating organizations 
whose activities must be regulated 
by state law to be legal after Jan- 
uary 1, 1948 are in the most disad- 
vantageous position. Continuation 
of their current methods of opera- 
tion is dependent upon enactment of 
state regulatory laws where such 
laws do not now exist. Stated dif- 
ferently, rating organizations, as 
now constituted, will be out of busi- 
ness on January 1, 1948 in all terri- 
tory in which their concerted actions 
are not then regulated by state law. 

It should be obvious to all that if 
the rating organization interests 
which dominate the All-Industry 
Committee attempt to force upon all 
states the strict regulatory provi- 
sions of the All-Industry bills as 
they now stand, there will be no rate 
regulatory legislation in several 
states. 


Strong Cross-currents 


The divergent views of confer- 
ence companies and independent 
companies constitute one of the 
cross-currents in the business that 
must be recognized and accommo- 
dated. Let us examine those views. 

Independent companies point out 
that nothing in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association decision 
or in Public Law 15 requires regu- 
lation of their rates. They argue 
that rating laws of the type set forth 
in the All-Industry Committee bills 
are not for the protection of public 
interest. Rather they are to protect 
the right of the rating organizations 
that dominate that Committee to 
continue existing practices. The in- 
dependents object to being regi- 
mented, when public interest does 
not require it, solely because rates 
of companies, choosing voluntarily 
to act in concert under rules and 
regulations, must be strictly con- 
trolled. They argue that the pur- 
pose is not to protect the public but 
to curb competitive freedom of the 
independents, so that conference 
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SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 


The discovery of gold in 1848 not only 
“made California” but made the Clipper 
Ship, and the clippers brought the old 
American Merchant Marine to the 
height of its development. About half 
of the 80,000 men reaching California’s 
Gold Coast in 1849 came overland by 
stage or covered wagons; the others 
made thrilling and hazardous voyages 
by clipper ships. Because people were 
ready to pay high prices for a quick pas- 
sage to the gold diggings, various clipper 
lines vied in producing the fastest 
vessels yet seen — such as the FLYING 
CLOUD and the DAVID CROCKETT. 
As competition increased, each voyage 
to California became a race, and only 
the clipper type of ship could compete 


on such a long course. When the gold 
rush had subsided these ships were 
used for the China trade, often combin- 
ing California and China trading. Some- 
times the return from a single voyage 
was sufficient to pay for the ship. 
* * * 

Early in the settlement of the Pacific 
Coast, the need for marine insurance facil- 
ities was evident. Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
operate on the Coast through the general 
agencies of E. C. Evans Agencies (Estab- 
lished by E. C. Evans in 1876), the Pacific 
Marine Insurance Agency, Inc., Edward 
Brown & Son (Established in 1875) and 
California Agencies, Incorporated, thus of- 
fering agents and brokers unexcelled facil- 
ities for handling all types of ocean and 
inland marine insurance. 
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companies can compete with them 
advantageously. 

The independent companies say 
that rating organizations such as we 
now have serve no public purpose 
other than collection of statistics; 
that these rating organizations com- 
bine functions of statistical organ- 
izations with functions of trade as- 
sociations ; that by their rule-making 
and.rule-enforcing powers they seek 
to. further the interests of their 
member companies as against non- 


member companies ; that by making 
rates that combine average loss 
ratios and average expense ratios of 
their members, they produce rates 
necessarily inadequate or unreason- 
able for every member unless by 
chance there be a member whose loss 
and expense ratios are identical with 
the average; that the efficiently and 
economically managed company is 
forced to charge excessive rates and 
is prevented from passing along to 
(Continued on the next page) 
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the public the savings due to effi- 
ciency, while the company with a 
high loss ratio, or a high expense 
ratio, or both, is forced to charge 
rates inadequate to pay its losses and 
expenses ; and that results are dia- 
metrically opposed to the avowed 
purposes of a rating organization, 
which are to protect the public 
against excessive and inadequate 
rates. 


Matter of Economic Power 


The independent companies fur- 
ther argue that the economic power 
wielded by many companies acting 
through a rating organization is so 
great that, however fair a proposed 
rating law may seem on the surface, 
an independent company finds it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to convince an insurance commis- 
sioner that it should be allowed to 
use rates or forms differing mate- 
rially from those established upon 
the vastly greater volume of statis- 
tical information collected by a rat- 
ing organization. Even when a 
statute gives a specific right to an 
independent carrier to make and 
file its own rates, as the All-Industry 
bills do, this aggregate economic 
power actually coerces the inde- 
pendent insurer and deprives it of 
its right to use its own forms and its 
own rates. 

Independent companies do not 
object to rating organizations. They 
are willing other carriers should act 
in concert if they so desire provided 
concerted action of other companies 
is not permitted to deprive them of 
individual liberty of operation. 


Conference Companies 


Conference companies assert that 
to regulate only the rates of com- 
panies acting in concert would create 
a double standard of rate regulation 
that would be unfair. Independent 
companies counter with the answer 
that this so-called double standard 
can be considered unfair only if it be 
assumed that statutory permission 
to insurers to act in concert if they 
wish, under a voluntary agreement 
to submit to rules left largely to their 
own determination, is a right that 
automatically abolishes the Consti- 
tutional right of all other companies 


to be let alone, an assumption too 
absurd to argue. They say there 
can be a double standard only when 
different degrees of regulation are 
made imperative by law. Regulation 
by law must be the same for all. If 
it is necessary to regulate rates by 
law to protect public interest, they 
say that regulation should be a 
public service statistical organization 
to determine pure premiums based 
upon the experience of all, and regu- 
lation of rates for each company 
should be based upon the indicated 
pure premium, or authorized de- 
parture therefrom, to which has 
been added the actual expense of 
that company. However, they say 
that failures are always due to mis- 
management and not to inadequacy 
of rates, and it is a fallacy to assume 
that rates can ever be adequate to 
offset incompetent management. 

I have spent considerable time 
upon this cross-current because it is, 
I believe, the most important and one 
that must be accommodated if we are 
to have state rate-regulatory laws. 


Participating vs. Non-participating 
Carriers 


There are also troublesome cross- 
currents due to difference in views 
between participating and non-par- 
ticipating carriers. It so happens 
that most of our participating com- 
panies and practically all of our 
direct-writing participating com- 
panies are mutuals. But do not let 
the word “mutual” mislead you. A 
stock company can readily become a 
participating carrier and even a di- 
rect-writing carrier. In that event 
producers would be faced with pre- 
cisely the same competitive problems 
with which they are mow faced from 
direct-writing mutual carriers. Rec- 
ognize this problem for what it is— 
competition between two methods of 
merchandising, one with a place in 
it for producers, and the other with 
no place in it for producers. 


Double Standard 


If you have examined the All-In- 
dustry bills you will have discovered 
that dividends of participating com- 
panies are not regulated. One fre- 
quently hears the statement that par- 
ticipating companies could not have 
done better for themselves had they 
drafted the bills alone. 





With strict regulation of rates at 
or near the same level for all car- 
riers, elimination of the producer 
guarantees the ability of a partic- 
ipating carrier to pay a substantial 
dividend. Have you ever studied the 
results over the years in states where 
by law the rates are the same, or sub- 
stantially the same, for all types of 
insurers? I recommend that you do 
so. 


Discrimination 


With no regulation of dividends 
only part of the rate of a participat- 
ing carrier is regulated while the 
entire rate of a non-participating 
carrier is controlled. The same 
groups in the All-Industry Commit- 
tee most vociferous against what 
they call a “double standard” for 
conference and non-conference com- 
panies, support a true “double stand- 
ard” for participating and non-par- 
ticipating companies. 

This attitude toward non-parity 
of treatment of rates of participat- 
ing and non-participating companies 
gives credence to the argument 
frequently advanced that non-par- 
ticipating stock companies believe 
they will be forced to become 
participating companies under the 
strict regulation they propose, and 
perhaps later direct-writing partic- 
ipating companies if the trend of 
business to direct-writing companies 
cannot be halted; and in that event 
they would rather not have their 
dividends regulated. 


Rights of Producers 


You may have also noticed that 
the All-Industry bills refer to pro- 
ducers only for the purpose of estab- 
lishing penalties for misbehavior. 
Not one right is created or pro- 
tected. An effort was made to insert 
a provision protecting the right of 
producers to contract freely with 
respect to terms and amounts of 
commission. Whatever the chances 
of success may have been, they were 
ruined by the opposition of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, and this after an insurance 
commissioner had forcibly empha- 
sized the danger by quoting a state- 
ment of a former superintendent of 
insurance of New York that he had 


successfully used his power under 
(Continued on the next page) 
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the New York statutes, identical 
with the All-Industry bills in that 
neither specifically mentions regu- 
lation of commissions, to compel 
regulation of commissions. 

There are many other cross-cur- 
rents that I do not have time to dis- 
cuss. There is one further implica- 
tion in the All-Industry bills as they 
stand that I do wish to mention. It 
is high-lighted by a conference re- 
cently in my native state of Maine, 
at which were present representa- 
tives of the All-Industry Committee 
to urge the adoption of the bills as 
they now stand. This procedure 
may be expected in all states. 


All-Industry Committee Not 
Representative 


Let me interpolate at this point 
that in all states it will be made un- 
mistakably clear that the representa- 
tive of the All-Industry Committee 
is not representing two members of 
the All-Industry Committee—the 
National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents and the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, 
Inc. In behalf of those two associa- 
tions, and without the support of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, I have vainly objected to 
converting the All-Industry Com- 
mittee from a committee to study 
problems and suggest answers to a 
committee to force the bills down 
the throats of all state legislators 
throughout our country however the 
requirements of the several states 
may differ. 

I am a native of Maine. I lived 
there thirty-five years. I know the 
needs of the people of Maine, and 
I know there are many other states 


where the conditions are the same. 
Maine has a population of approxi- 
mately 800,000 while its territory is 
substantially as large as the rest of 
New England. Burdens of highway 
maintenance and other essentials of 
state government rest heavily upon 
a sparse population. 


Unreasonable Appropriation 


The All-Industry bills as_ they 
now stand, if properly administered 
in Maine, would require the Legis- 
lature to appropriate, at a very con- 
servative estimate, an additional 
$200,000 per year to equip the In- 
surance Department with actuaries, 
statisticians, lawyers, examiners, 
clerks, and other qualified personnel. 
lf I know Maine people the answer 
from the Legislature to a request to 
put that additional burden upon the 
people because regulation of the de- 
gree proposed is necessary in Maine 
will be some equivalent of “Horse- 
feathers !”’ 


Only One Qualified Department 


There is only one insurance de- 
partment in the country qualified to 
administer the All-Industry bills. 
That is the New York Department. 
The All-Industry bills are patterned 
upon New York regulation where 
there are many millions of people 
and many billions of property 
values. To impose upon Maine the 
type of regulation New York has 
found desirable can have but one 
result. Because it cannot administer 
the law properly, Maine will be 
forced to rely upon New York. I do 
not believe Congress intended that 
kind of regulation in the several 
states. It said regulation by the 
states—plural—is in the public in- 


terest. I believe Congress and the 
people of Maine will be better satis- 
fied with a degree of regulation that 
will adequately protect the interests 
of Maine citizens without entailing 
unreasonable expense to the people 
of the state, and that can be admin- 
istered by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Maine. 

There are many states in com- 
parable circumstances. To urge that 
these states must adopt the tight and 
expensive regulation of the New 
York system as set forth in the All- 
Industry bills, is absurd, and the two 
organizations I represent will have 
no part of it. Hence our suggestion 
for the establishment of a minimum 
degree of regulation that would pre- 
serve in its entirety all of the ex- 
cellent work that has incorporated in 
the All-Industry bills a reasonably 
satisfactory type of regulation, but 
would leave each state to determine 
the degree of regulation necessary 
to protect the public within its bor- 
ders under the conditions that there 
exist. 


Uniformity Desirable 


Insurance is a complicated busi- 
ness. A high degree of uniformity 
in forms and practices is necessary 
and desirable. Not only does uni- 
formity enable companies and pro- 
ducers better to serve the public; it 
accomplishes many economies in 
operation that are advantageous to 
the public. There is no necessity for, 
and little advantage to, uniformity in 
the degree of regulation. So far as 
expense to the public is concerned 
the simplest and least expensive ade- 
quate regulation is to be desired. 
Expense of state regulation eventu- 
ally becomes a part of the rates the 
public must pay. 
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Truck Insurance—Continued 


ated by a manufacturer, or mercan- 
tile establishment, or retail business, 
is around eight thousand. The 
truckman pays more for gasoline, 
oil and tires. He buys equipment 
more frequently than the operators 
in Classes 4 and 5. It is to be ex- 
pected that he has to pay somewhat 
more for the cost of his liability in- 
surance. 


Long Haul Truckman 


The long haul truckman is rated 
according to the distance the equip- 
ment is operated and the rating 
zones through which it is operated. 
Some years ago, long haul truckmen 
were subject to the same rates that 
apply to local truckmen except that 
a distance charge was superimposed 
on the manual rate. The rating sys- 
‘tem then applicable was cumber- 
some and complicated with a multi- 
tude of rates applicable, the results 
of the rating being entirely too re- 
sponsive to the precise route over 
which the trucks were operated. In 
other words, a truckman who tra- 
versed a given territory could avoid 


passing through certain high rated 
cities and in that way considerably 
influence the cost of his insurance. 

On first thought this may appear 
to be entirely reasonable. Actually, 
there is no logic to it because the real 
hazard as you well know of opera- 
tion of a motor carrier unit is in that 
twilight zone, we might say, which 
surrounds the more congested urban 
sections of the country. While in 
that zone the operator is still outside 
the limits of the city and on roads 
that can be traversed at high rates of 
speed. Yet the traffic conditions in 
and out of such cities and the haz- 
ards created by them are present. 
The greatest concentration of haz- 
ard exists in these zones because 
congestion has not reached the point 
where speed is impossible and yet 
the density of traffic is such that 
the stage is set for both accident fre- 
quency and severity. Actually, by 
circumventing some of the city ter- 
ritories when traveling in this area 
of increased hazard, the hazard of 
the risk is increased over that of the 
risk which operates through the 
more congested city or urban ter- 
ritory and which must therefore re- 
duce its speed accordingly. 





Under the present method of rat- 
ing long haul trucking risks, the 
entire country has been divided into 
nine zones. To each of these zones 
has been assigned a rate which is a 
composite of the motor carrier rate 
requirements throughout the entire 
zone. The rate charged for opera- 
tion through a certain zone is such 
that the insurance company should 
receive a fair and reasonable rate 
for the insurance afforded during the 
entire time that the truck is being 
operated through this zone. If the 
zone rates are soundly determined, 
there can be no fault found with 
such a system of determining the 
cost of insurance. 


Averaging Rates 


Further study is being given to a 
method for best averaging the rates 
to be charged on a truck which is 
operated through different rate 
zones. The soundest plan unques- 
tionably is to charge a rate which 
will reflect the proportion of activity 
of the truck in each rating zone. But 
such a method may prove too cum- 
bersome in actual practice and an 
alternative method which will 
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largely attain the same result will 
probably have to be devised. This 
method, however, should give rec- 
ognition to operations in the differ- 
ent rating zones so that a truck 
which is operated through low rated 
as well as high rated zones will pay 
a lower rate than one which is op- 
erated exclusively in the high rated 
territories. 


Public Education Needed 


There is a fundamental prerequi- 
site which the trucking industry 
must recognize and accept, namely, 
that the cost for the insurance and 
the service provided must equal the 
expense of furnishing this protec- 
tion with allowance for a reasonable 
profit, namely 21%4%. Neither the 
insurance companies nor the truck- 
ing industry can be expected to do 
business at a loss, nor can they be 
allowed to do business at an exces- 
sive profit. The trucking industry 
can do much to keep the cost of 
automobile liability insurance on a 
reasonable basis. In fact, it is largely 
up to the industry to do everything 
to accomplish this result. 
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Undoubtedly one of the greatest 
handicaps under which the trucking 
industry functions today is the prej- 
udice which is always lodged 
against it when an accident occurs. 
This prejudice is costing millions 
of dollars annually. The. motor 
truck operator, even the one who is 
unfortunately the victim of some- 
one else’s negligence, has two strikes 
called on him before he even steps 
into the batter’s box. Case after case 
comes to the attention of insurance 
company attorneys where the motor 
truck operator is wholly without 
fault but where by some turn of 
events, by some unexpected develop- 
ment in connection with the trial of 
the proceedings, yes sometimes only 
the fact that he is insured, judg- 
ments and very sizable ones are re- 
turned against him. Regardless of 
the basis for the judgment, if it is 
returned against the operator the in- 
surance company must pay and that 
loss is charged against the industry 
and is reflected in insurance costs. 


I would gather from what I have 
seen and read that the motor truck- 
ing industry is becoming more and 


more aware of what it has to do in 
this field, which can well be regarded 
as one of public relations, by stress- 
ing the need for the utmost safety 
and courtesy on the part of the op- 
erators of its equipment and by 
having these operators extend them- 
selves even beyond what might rea- 
sonably be expected of them in their 
consideration for other highway 
users, including the pedestrian. By 
the right kind of publicity and edu- 
cational work, by showing courtesy 
and consideration on the road, and 
by the safe operation of motor ve- 
hicles the trucking industry can gain 
the good will of all highway users 
and of the public at large. To the 
extent that this is achieved it will 
develop a fair and sympathetic atti- 
tude towards truck operators when 
they unfortunately become involved 
in an accident. Such a policy will 
pay off in immediate and long term 
dividends for apart from saving in 
many other directions, insurance 
cost which is not an insignificant 
item of total cost will certainly be in- 
fluenced favorably. 


From_an address before the North Carolina 
Motor Carriers Association. 
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Tis AMERICA FORE ADVERTISEMENT appears in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Time and Newsweek to tie in with 
Fire Prevention Week. Are you doing your share to im- 


press the vital importance of Fire Prevention on the public ? 








Fire Loss—Continued 


published estimates varying from 
sixty to one hundred percent. I 
don’t believe any percentage can be 
applied across the board, for there 
are too many national and local fac- 
tors which may seriously influence 
values and justify upward or down- 
ward revision in any percentage 
used. Rarely are any two risks iden- 
tical as to architectural design or 
type of material and seldom do the 
same shortages and labor situations 
prevail in any two cities. Each risk 
should receive individual considera- 
tion and the best source of informa- 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
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Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
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Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
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Corroon & Reynolds 
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MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 


mommmnLosses paid exceed Three Hundred Million Dollarsam—mmmant 


tion with respect to replacement 
costs should be the most reputable 
contractor in the locality. 

Depreciation of course varies, de- 
pending upon age, occupancy, util- 
ity, etc. 


Business Interruption Losses 


Perhaps the class of loss and risk 
occasioning the greatest discussion 
and concern during the war years 
was business interruption. This con- 
cern was warranted, for probably 
no other type of coverage was as 
susceptible or as exposed to loss 
possibilities as insurance on the an- 




















ticipated earnings of a_ business 
which might be seriously hampered 
for a multitude of reasons by a com- 
paratively nominal property damage. 

Although over a year has passed 
since the cessation of hostilities, the 
picture with respect to the under- 
writing of business interruption 
risks, and the adjusting of these 
losses, is still considerably clouded. 
In attempting to estimate the insur- 
able value of any manufacturing or 
non-manufacturing business, pred- 
icated upon its anticipated experi- 
ence for a twelve-month period be- 
yond any given date, we cannot 
lean too heavily on its history during 
the immediate past, and in many in- 
stances it is necessary to disregard 
that experience entirely. 


Booming Sales 


A New York City newspaper re- 
cently published on its financial page 
a list of large retail chain store op- 
erators, showing their sales experi- 
ence for the first eight months of 
1946, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1945, and the 
average increase in sales dollars in 
1946 was 46.5%, ranging from a 
low of 24.2% to a high of 80.82%. 
The total sales for eight chains was 
in excess of $224,000,000, an in- 
crease over 1945 of approximately 
$70,000,000. This increase may 
have been due in small part to up- 
ward revision in ceiling prices, but 
mainly, I believe, it can be attributed 
to additional units sold. 

The demand for civilian goods 
was as vociferous in 1945 as it is 
today, so this step-up in sales must 
be credited chiefly to increases in 
production on the part of manu- 
facturers, caused either by the re- 
lease of greater quantities of raw 
material for civilian purposes or by 
substantial progress in the recon- 
version of manufacturing plants, or 
both. 


Booming Profits 


While this example merely re- 
flects chain store operations, it is 
probable that independent retail- 
ers will realize the same trend, for 
as a rule they are only slightly be- 
hind the chain store in sales fluctua- 
tions. The preferential buying posi- 
tion allegedly enjoyed by chains, be- 
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cause of their capacity for absorb- 
ing merchandise in bulk lots, usually 
gets them there “fustest with the 
mostest,” but the enterprising in- 
dependent is buying and selling on 
the same market and is affected by 
the same supply and demand. 

Now, the capacity of both the re- 
tailer and the manufacturer is or- 
dinarily sufficiently flexible to permit 
a substantial increase in production 
and/or sales without necessitating 
a material increase in overhead, 
with the result that a forty or fifty 
percent rise in sales may easily 
double or treble the net profit figure. 
This fact should be uppermost in 
the mind of either an underwriter 
or adjuster when examining the 
trend of any business for the pur- 
pose of projecting an insurable 
value consisting of net profits and 
expenses or gross earnings. 


Consumer Demand 


Barring further wars, disasters, 
strikes, or the complete collapse of 
the national economy, it is logical 
to.assume that the demand for civil- 
ian goods will stimulate all industry, 
and a majority of operating state- 
ments should for some time to come 
show month to month income in- 
creases. 

The agent wishing to adequately 
service the use and occupancy needs 
of his customer would do well in 
these uncertain times to make peri- 
odic surveys, say every ninety or 
one hundred and twenty days, of 
the experience of the assured’s busi- 
ness to determine whether existing 
insurance meets co-insurance re- 
quirements, or whether unexpected 
changes or emergencies have oc- 
curred calling for adjustments in 
the policy forms. 


Form of Policy Adequate 


The companies have for many 
years been seeking a form which will 
adequately meet the use and occu- 
pancy or business interruption needs 
of every conceivable type of busi- 
ness, and whilt this is probably im- 
possible, I believe the present co- 
insurance and gross earnings forms 
in use in most rating jurisdictions 
indicate that great strides have 
been made in the right direction. 
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Wise agents make friends for insurance 


The insurance agent is a good man to know because 
through his efforts people are made safer and hap- 
pier. The question is—does the rank and file of the 
community know this or just a limited group? Alert 
agents are answering this question with plans for 
public relations. Public relations is “rendering a 
service in EXCESS of our paid responsibility.” The 
easiest and most logical way for an insurance agent 
to do this is through a year-round program of com- 
munity fire and accident education and prevention. 
Wise agents make friends for insurance! 





Insurance is a personal 
matter. Just the 
right amount plus just 
the right kind 
equals “protection.” 











Ohio Farmers 


INSURANCE COMPANY - LEROY, O. 
Chartered 1848 


MEMBER * THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


Z THE INSURANCE AGENT IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 





These forms are elastic enough to 
meet the requirements of most 
plants and also sufficiently broad to 
permit the adjuster some latitude in 
his endeavor to fit the form to a spe- 
cific loss. 


Business Interruption 


The adjustment of a business in- 
terruption loss is largely a matter 
of accounting once the extent or 
period of interruption is fixed, and 
whether the work is performed by 
an adjuster or an accountant, an ex- 
haustive analysis of all accounting 
data, in the light of known circum- 
stances and facts bearing directly 
upon the claimant’s justifiable an- 
ticipation, is essential to produce a 
reasonably accurate projection of 
the earnings that would have been 
realized had no loss occurred. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I believe that until 
settled economic conditions prevail, 
and until business returns to some 
degree of stability or a status which 
may be described as normal, the 
equitable disposition of any business 
interruption loss requires time, 
study and cooperation between all 
interests to a greater extent than at 
any time prior to the war years. Of 
course, the ideal time to adjust any 
loss, and particularly a business in- 
terruption claim, is before it hap- 
pens, and agents are in a position 
to avoid many complications and em- 
barrassing happenings through the 
intelligent survey of their assureds’ 
needs and the conscientious fitting 
of the suit to the customer. 


_ From an_address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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Your 


Opportunities 
Have Grown 


50% 


It will be a real service 
to your insureds to 
check every existing 
fire policy—and recom- 
mend the additional 
protection required to 
cover today’s inflated 
replacement costs. With 
replacement costs 50 
per cent and more over 
prewar levels, the need 
is urgent—and your op- 
portunities are great. 
Consult our field men 
who are prepared to 
help you. 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE 
Ill John Street, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exch. Bldg., Chicago 4, 
Illinois 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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NEBRASKA INSURANCE 
LAW PROPOSALS 


N AN attempt to maintain state 

regulations of insurance and ex- 
clude the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the sub-committee of the State 
Legislative Council of Nebraska, an 
advisory body, has made a number 
of recommendations including the 
following: (1) That the State De- 
partment of Insurance be given 
powers over the insurance business 
similar to those of the Federal Trade 
Commission, including the power to 
formulate rules, investigate viola- 
tions thereof and, after suitable 
hearings, issue “cease and desist” 
orders; (2) that a rating bureau or 
bureaus be established to be licensed, 
inspected and supervised but not 
operated by the Department of In- 
surance; (3) that the state laws re- 
lating to fair trade practices be 
amended to include all phases of the 
Clayton, Federal Trade Commission 
and Robinson-Patman Acts not now 
adequately covered; (4) that the 
present discriminatory premium tax 
be retained. It is reported that a 
number of model regulatory bills 
have been prepared for submission 
to the legislature which meets next 
January. 


REVISED BUILDING 
COST FOLDER 


HE Kansas City Fire and Ma- 

rine Insurance Company has is- 
sued a revision of their building cost 
folder. The folder has*a chart in- 
dicating comparative replacement 
costs with a space provided for in- 
serting the value of the building in 
the year in which the value was es- 
tablished. Each column has a fac- 
tor which is applied to the value to 
determine approximate replacement 
cost according to average values in 
May, 1946. As an example: Assume 
that the property was valued at $10,- 
000 in 1937, this amount would be 
inserted in the column headed 1937 
at the top and under the 1946 factor. 
By applying the rate of 1.60, appear- 
ing at the top of this space, we de- 
velop an approximate replacement 
cost of $16,000 which would be in- 
serted in the column “May, 1946.” 


INSURANCE-OVER-THE. 
COUNTER 


SHORT article in the curren 

(September 21) Saturday Eve. 
ning Post is giving wide publicity to 
the Liberty Mutual’s store system 
of selling fire and casualty insur. 
ance. Entitled “The Store Tha 
Buys Your Troubles,” it describes 
the operation of the store in Evans. 
ton, Illinois, the sixth to be set up 
The Liberty Mutual is said to be 
planning the establishment of 30 
such outlets in the next ten years, 
claiming that selling insurance over- 
the-counter and_ settling certain 
small claims in the same manner is 
“quicker, better, cheaper” than the 
solicitor method. 


AUTOMOBILE LOSS 
VALUATIONS 


N Kansas the actual cash value of 
an automobile at the time of loss 
rather than the valuation fixed by 
the O.P.A. is to be taken as the 
basis of loss settlements according 
to an order of Insutance Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Hobbs. In the 
opinion of the commissioner, the 
practice of paying losses on O.P.A. 
valuations is, “unfair and improper 
and not in accordance with the pro- 
visions of such policies.” This rul- 
ing is contrary to the general custom 
of the companies which has been to 
have O.P.A. ceilings control total 
loss adjustments. 


MAINE LEGISLATIVE 
HEARING 


T HEARINGS at Augusta, 

Maine, on proposed 1947 insur- 
ance legislation, companies and 
agents were on opposing sides re- 
garding rate regulation, a new stand- 
ard fire policy and countersignature 
laws. The All-Industry fire and cas- 
ualty rating bills were opposed by 
The Employers’ Group and spokes- 
men for the agents. Insurance Com- 
panies opposed a countersignature 
law favored by the agents and the 
adoption of the New York standard 
fire policy, proposed by the National 
3oard, met objections of agents. 
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“A friend in need” 
for six decades. 
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Over $39,404,000.00 paid to dis- 
abled policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries. 
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Women, these days, are taking a 
more active role than ever in the 
business world. Are you equipped 
to protect their liberal incomes? 


x wre 


North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident 
and Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $3.00 a month. 


~ eke 


If you are willing to work, the 
North American has a place for 
you in-its sales organization. Ex- 
perience in Disability Insurance 
selling is not absolutely necessary. 


= & f 


Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building 
a permanent business for yourself. 


x«rer 


George Manselmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
209 South LeSalle Street 


CHICAGO 


Products Liability—Continued 


facturer feels that his is an inferior 
product and might resent such in- 
ference—on the other hand they 
will frequently point out things that 
will help you to point out the need 
for coverage. 


Use Your Imagination 


You can't always depend on this 
and you do have to use your imagi- 
nation a bit, now and then. The 
current insurance magazines fre- 
quently refer to products cases and 
your companies can furnish you 
with interesting cases that will help 
show the real need for insurance. 

Many products claims arise, not 
from the foreign bodies in the soup 
or ice cream mentioned a while ago, 
but from misuse of the article or in 
not following instructions for its 
use. I know that we have had some 
experience with claims where per- 
sons have suffered burns lighting 
the ordinary gas stove. In very few 
cases was there anything defective 
with the stove—nevertheless such 
cases cost money to dispose of. 

In another instance in our own 
company, we were insuring a com- 
mon household kitchen utensil. A 
slight change was made in the de- 
sign of the handle by their engineer- 
ing department and shortly after 
these were placed on the market we 
began to have a flood of claims— 
every one involving a hand injury 
caused by the handle breaking when 
the article was used. 

The manufacturer immediately 
took steps to stop production of this 
particular model, but what was much 
more difficult, he made telephone 
calls and sent wires to his jobbers 
asking them to return all unsold 
items having this particular handle. 
As he was operating countrywide 
through jobbers and they in turn 
through retailers it was impossible 
to get all of these back and claims 
continued for over a year. The pur- 
chasers of this article had a legiti- 
mate claim against this manufac- 
turer. 


Fraudulent Cases 


There are always, of course, the 
fraudulent cases. Many times these 
are expensive to dispose of and in 


the cases that are left to a jury 
anything can happen and it usually 
does at the expense of the concern 
inflicting such an injurious instru. 
ment or product on an unsuspecting 
public. 


Three Limits of Liability 


Under the bodily injury section of 
the policy there are three limits of 
liability : 

1. A limit for each person in- 
jured. 

2. A limit for each accident. 

3. An aggregate limit which is 
the total liability for all damages 
payable under the policy. 


In connection with the “per acci- 
dent” limit the policy provides that 
if goods or products from one pre- 
pared or acquired lot shall produce 
bodily injury to more than one per- 
son all injuries or deaths from such 
common cause shall be considered 
as arising from one accident. 

The property damage coverage 
follows the bodily injury however 
with a limit per accident and with an 
aggregate limit for the policy period. 


Prior Sales Coverage 


The policy covers any claim as 
the result of injury or property dam- 
age where the accident occurs dur- 
ing the policy period, regardless of 
when the merchandise was sold. 
Usually, good underwriting will re- 
quire a premium charge where lia- 
bility is assumed on sales made 
prior to the date of the policy. As 
an illustration, we recently insured 
a retail store engaged in selling elec- 
trical household equipment. They 
had not previously carried products 
insurance although they had been 
in business for several years. Under 
our policy we agreed to assume the 
liability for any accident occurring 
after the date of our policy, although 
it might have been the result of a 
piece of equipment sold _ several 
months before our policy was issued. 

The manual makes no provision 
for rates covering “prior sales.” 
This is a matter that must be worked 
out in every individual case and the 
charge, if any will depend upon the 
type of product and just how the 
underwriter views the matter. 

A products policy issued to a 
manufacturer or jobber may be ex- 
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tended to cover the interest of their 
retailers (vendors) on a blanket 
basis. This extension of coverage 
excludes the negligence of the re- 
tailer. It does enable the manufac- 
turer or jobber to protect his re- 
tailers against claims arising from 
his own negligent acts in handling 
or selling his product. 


Grantors Protective Liability 


The second part of the products 
coverage as set out in the manual 
we know as grantor’s protective lia- 
bility. There is practically no need 
now for this as the general liability 
and comprehensive policies of most 
companies now automatically include 
this in their policies without charge. 

The third section refers to claims 
arising from operations, other than 
pick up and delivery, the existence 
of tools, uninstalled equipment and 
abandoned or unused materials, if 
the accident occurs after such opera- 
tions have been completed or aban- 
doned at the place of occurrence 
thereof and away from premises 
owned, rented or controlled by the 
insured. This is more commonly 
known as “completed operations” 
insurance, 


Individual Rating 


The manual does not provide 
rates for “completed operations,” 
each risk is rated individually by 
the bureau or the company. 

While this form of protection 
has been available for a number of 
years it has not been very generally 
sold but since the introduction of 
comprehensive policies in 1941 
more attention has been given by 
producers to it. 


“Completed Operations" Prospects 


You immediately think of con- 
tractors as prospects for “com- 
pleted operations” insurance. Many 
concerns that would not fall within 
that general classification, however, 
need this coverage. Frequently 
“completed operations” will have 
to follow right along with the basic 
products coverage to properly pro- 
tect the insured. For example, a 
heating and plumbing concern will 
sell stoves, water heaters and other 
equipment and products liability will 
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properly cover claims arising from 
these units after they have been 
sold and installed. However, such a 
concern will make many service 
calls, such as making an adjustment 
of a gas furnace or cleaning out 
a clogged pipe where no product is 
sold. If an accident occurs while 
they are engaged in such work their 


contractors liability policy will apply | 


but if something happens after they 
have completed their work there is 
no coverage without “completed 
operations” insurance. 


Plumber Sued 


In our own office we had a case, 
some time.ago, like this. A plumber 
was called by a home owner to turn 
on and adjust the gas furnace fer 
the winter season. The plumber 
made the call, adjusted the furnace 
and left. That same night the house 
caught .fire and was partially de- 
stroyed. 

The owner brought suit against 
the plumber claiming the adjustment 
was improperly made which re- 
sulted in the destruction of the 
house by the fire. You can under- 
stand the importance of products 
“completed operations” property 
damage insurance in such a case. 

The acceptance by the owner of a 
building or structure on completion 
by the contractor does not relieve 
the contractor of liability if later 
on an accident occurs as a result of 
some defect in the construction. 
There have been a number of cases 
where contractors have been held 
liable for injuries after completion 
by collapse of structures. 


Road Contractors Are Prospects 


I recently read of a road con- 
tractor being sued following an acci- 
dent caused by a section of a road 
giving way allowing the claimants 
automobile to fall into the hole. 
Have you told your contractor 
clients about “completed operations” 
insurance ? 

If you are not giving careful 
thought to the “products” exposure 
and making a recommendation to 
your clients for this—begin now 
to do so. 


_ From an address before the Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters Association of Kansas 
City. 






REST 
ASSURED 


Yes! A man can rest assured 
when his policies are in Pacific 
National, a company that’s 
known coast to coast for its 


¢ Financial strength 


e¢ Conservative 
management 


¢ Progressive outlook 
¢ Friendliness 


¢ Prompt, fair loss 
adjustments 


Helpful service to 
agents 


Agents in leading 
communities 
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PACIFIC 

NATIONAL 

FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPAN) 


HOME OFFICE « SAN FRANCISCO 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 
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ALL-INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


HE All-Industry Committee, 

meeting in Syracuse, unani- 
mously adopted the report of its sub- 
committee on the Robinson-Patman 
Act. While there is still some ques- 
tion as to the applicability of this 
Act to insurance, the committee felt 
that insurance cannot proceed on 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Cc. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVIOB 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 
Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, (Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


1@ 8. La Salle Street 
Ohicago, Ill. 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulti 
Auditors a 


Actuaries 
Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








.WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
4l “_ ROW, NEW YORK 








phone Barclay 74443 


that assumption and run the risk of 
action by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, suits for treble damages, 
and in some cases criminal prosecu- 
tion. The committee pointed out 
that in at least 20 jurisdictions pay- 
ment of commissions to brokers ap- 
peared to be in question under the 
Robinson-Patman Act and further 
recommended that each state rating 
law contain anti-discrimination and 
anti-rebate statutes. The All-Indus- 
try Committee approved the draft of 
a letter to be sent to Senator McCar- 
ran detailing the progress that has 
been made toward appropriate state 
regulatory action under Public Law 
15 and referred to its Sherman Act 
subcommittee the memorandum, 
submitted by E. W. Sawyer on be- 
half of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, recommending “minimum” 
rate regulatory bills. 


"SO YOU'RE GOING TO 
BUILD?" 


TWELVE-PAGE booklet, de- 

scribing the new surety bond 
which embraces guaranty of both 
completion of a project and the pay- 
ment of sub-contractors (a combi- 
nation of a Performance Bond and 
a Payment Bond), has been pub- 
lished by and is available from the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, 60 John Street, New 
York, New York. 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 

Laces. 
Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 
Sofas. 

Chairs. 
Drapes. 
Brocades. 
Embroideries. 
Etc., Ete. 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 








A REMARKABLE RECORD 


DDRESSING a sales promotion 
Ticicdamnts for special agents of 
the American Surety Group, Weston 
Smith, business editor of Financial 
World and vice president of The 
National Association of Public Re 
lations Counsel, gave an interesting 
non-insurance view of the industry 
during the war years which he sum- 
marized as follows: “The policy. 
holder’s coverage was broadened, 
while many premiums were reduced, 
No emergency levies were added, al. 
though costs and taxes increased 
substantially. There were m 
charges of war profiteering made 
against an insurance company man- 
agement. Not a single regulative or- 
der or restriction of any kind had to 
be issued against the surety, fidelity, 
casualty or fire insurance field dur- 
ing World War II. No price control 
was required to be imposed by the 
federal government. No subsidies 
were sought or received. This is 
truly a remarkable record.” 


FINANCED AUTO 
REGULATIONS 


ITH the prospect of increased 

activity in the automobile man- 
ufacturing field over the next sev- 
eral years various Insurance De- 
partments have turned their atten- 
tion to financed automobile insur- 
ance coverage. Within recent weeks 
the California and Texas Insurance 
Departments have specifically di- 
rected the attention of all automo- 
bile carriers to the requirements 
covering the issuance of insurance 
certificates to all buyers of financed 
cars. Such certificates should con- 
tain information covering the types 
of insurance provided, premium for 
each type and term of the coverage. 
More recently a hearing was held 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment to determine if its regulations 
in this respect which were originally 
issued in 1933 and amended in 1938 
should be continued or revised. J. 
W. Rose, speaking for members of 
the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, recommended that the 
ruling be amended to provide for 
more comprehensive information. 
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TO SELL P. P. F. 


Just get ’em think- 
ing about the total 
replacement value 
of their personal 
belongings... get 
them to start 
making a list ... 
then sit back and let the prospects 
talk themselves into buying Personal 
Property Floater coverage. Once they 
start adding things up, you'll be doing 
the listening. 

Scores of agents have discovered 
that far from being hard to sell, P.P.F. 
coverage today has a tremendous 
appeal, even to Mr. Average, once he 
discovers the total money value of his 
personal property. 

The technique which wide-awake 
agents are using very successfully is 
to give the prospect an Inventory 
Booklet, pointing out the value of a 
written list for ordinary fire claims 

. not even mentioning P.P.F. The 
prospect doesn’t get very far along, 
using today’s swollen values, before 
he discovers his present coverage is 
woefully inadequate. Then you tell 
him how inexpensive P.P.F. really i is, 
when its all-embracing coverage is 
considered. 

You can’t lose . . . the least you'll 
gain is an application for more fire 
insurance, and if you use good “Ear- 
manship” you'll probably sell the very 
attractive P.P.F. 

An exceptionally useful Inventory 
Booklet and folder that will help 
sell this large premium producer is 
now available to agents and brokers 
representing companies in the Fire 
Association Group. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, 
San Francisco, Toronto. 


PROMOTION IDEAS — 
you can use in your local ads 
and letters are suggested by 
this month’s Insurance Calendar. 
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INSURANCE CALENDAR 


On October 19, 1783, Sieur Giraud de 
Villette made the first perilous flight over a city 
— Paris —in a fire balloon, Many lives were lost 
in the air, until science eliminated the hazard of 
fire. The scientific elimination of fire hazards in 


the air, on the ground, even beneath the ground, 
has been the constant goal of the National 
Board of Fire Underw riters, sponsored by stock 
fire insurance companies . with inestimable 
benefits to human welfare. 





1946— OCTOBER hath 31 days 


“*Today is a loan...until tomorrow”’ 
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ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 





Latitude +30° | Latitude +35° 
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To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120°, for Eastern,Centra!l, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 
time four minutes for each degree east 
of the standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each degree west 
of the standard meridian. 





1—Tu.— 1943, Allied Fifth Army occupicd Naples 
2—W.— 1918, “‘Lost Battalion’’ separated from division 
3—Th.— ) First Quarter, 4:53 A. M., E. S.T. 
4—Fr. — Because of theeliminationof firehazardsby 
leading capital stock fire insurance companies 
your insurance rates are the lowest in history 
5—Sa. — 1853, N.Y. World’s Fair bldg. leveled by fire 
6—Su.— 1873, Ist trans-occan attempt. Splash! 
7—M.— 1918, “Lost Battalion’’ rescued 
8—Tu.— 1871, Mich.-Wis. Forest Fires—2000 lives lost 
9—W. —Fire Prevention Day in many states 
<a gm Full Moon, 3:40 P. M., E. S.T. 
11—Fr. —\~’ 1811, 1st steam ferry in world,N.Y.-Hoboken 
12—Sa.—COLUMBUS DAY 
13—Su.— 1775, Ist official okay for U.S. Naval vessels 
14—M. — Have a nice vacation? Now get downto having 
your Agent or Broker check that insurance! 
15—Tu.— 1914, Passage of Clayton anti-trust act 
16—W. — 1859, John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, Va. 
17—Th.— € Last Quarter, 8:28, A. M., E. S.T. 
18—fr. — 1941,General Tojo appointed Premicr of Japan 
19—Sa. — 1783, 1st balloon flight over city—Paris 
20—Sn.— 1888, Congress ends longest session (321 days) 
21—M. — 1804, Death of Nelson 
22—Twu.— Remember, only 274¢ of your premium dollar to 
capital stock fire ins. companies is profit! 
23—W.— 1902, Pennsylvania coal strikc— 145,000 miners 
24—Th.— @ New Moon, 6:32 P. M., E. S.T. 
25—Fr. — 1906, Japs demand rights for Calif. nationals 
26—Sa. — 1943, Foreign Economic Administration formed 
27—Su.— Navy Day 
28—M.— 1636, Harvard College founded. Rah! Rah! Rah! 
29—Tu.— 1618, Sir Walter Ralcigh convicted of treason 
30—W.— 1735, John Adams, 2nd president born 
31—Th.— Halloween 
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October: 


You will probably find that the past several years 
rising prices have widened the gap between your , 
property coverage and replacement prices, so. . . 
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See your Agent or Broker while rates are lowest ! 
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Today's Agent—Continued 


and have available to them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a sound knowledge 
of the business. 


Multiple Line Insurance 


Today, we hear considerable about 
multiple line insurance. I know you 
are aware that I am most enthusi- 
astic about its potentials. You can 
be a very vital factor in the develop- 
ment of these classes of business, 
and I suggest to you the wisdom 
of each local association maintaining 


a committee whose sole duty it will 
be to study and analyze possible new 
forms. I am not suggesting, gentle- 
men, that you retire to some se- 
cluded spot a few hours a week in 
an effort to conjure up new forms, 
but rather that you exchange your 
experiences with the utmost frank- 
ness so that when a new form is 
needed by the public, you, the pub- 
lic’s representative, you, the com- 
pany’s representative dealing with 
the public, will sense that need and 
suggest to your national committee 
that such a form be devised. 

In doing this, you must be care- 





| and sales plans that put you out in front 


of your competitors. 


Mihanipte-tine facilities that enable you to offer all 


casualty lines and bonds. 


= premium income resulting from higher 
salability of participating policies. 


or claim and engineering facilities for your 


clients. 


© ganization $14,000,000 strong, operating nation- 


wide. 


If you want a “live” connection with a multiple-line 
company, find out about the AMICO franchise in 


ful that you do not permit your 
committees to become the vehicle for 
exerting pressure on the companies 
to issue unsound forms, such as the 
new Household Burglary form 
which is causing the casualty com- 
panies so much difficulty, but rather 
forms that can be underwritten on 
a sound basis and are for general 
use. If the national committee con- 
curs in the view of the state com- 
mittee, it would be my suggestion 
that they communicate with the 
proper company body in an effort to 
bring about the desired results. 


In this connection, I recommend 
that in addition to having the na- 
tional committee discuss the matter 
with the proper company organiza- 
tion, members of the state and na- 
tional committees involved would do 
well to review their ideas with their 
own companies so that the matter 
would have the sympathetic support 
and understanding so necessary in 
the launching of new forms. Up to 
date, many new forms have arisen 
through the ingenuity of one agent 
or one company man seeing the 
problem of an assured. By follow- 
ing the procedure I suggest, our 
business can develop more rapidly 
and we can sense the public’s needs 
more quickly than has been the case 
heretofore. 


State Regulation 


It is not my intention to speak on 
Public Law #15, but I do hope you 
will forgive me if I mention state 
regulation. I feel it is imperative to 
you as agents and to the agency 
system that you take an increasingly 
active part in the consideration of 
legislation affecting the business as 
a whole, and particularly that legis- 
lation which must be passed between 
now and January 1, 1948 because it 
will set the pattern for our business 


our community. Just write on your letterhead today! ‘ 
4 7 y y for some time to come. The All- 


Industry bill, with which you are 
undoubtedly familiar, is a compro- 
e A . mise and does set a pattern which 

MmeCuUCAM in some ways amazes me. As you 

MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY know, once the business was de- 
“Stank clared to be commerce, it became 

SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE : CHICAGO 40, U.8.A. subject to the anti-trust laws, and 
yet the All-Industry bill, subject to 
the filing of deviations, establishes 
practically a state monopoly on rates 
for a large segment of the busi- 
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Philadelphia (7): New York (17): 
12S. 12th Street 342 Madison Ave. 


Los Angeles (5): Boston (16): 
Kemper Companies Bidg. 260 Tremont Street 


Atlanta (3): 
Kemper Insurance Bldg. 


San Francisco (4): 
Russ Building 


New Orleans (12): 


Syracuse (2): 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg. 





A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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News 


ness. This is the antithesis of free 
competition sought by the govern- 
ment. 

While I recognize collaboration in 
many rates is required, I cannot see 
the justification for placing the busi- 
ness under any greater regulation 
than is necessary to make such joint 
activity legal. As laws are proposed 
in your respective states, I would 
like to have you give consideration 
to the following points, all of which 
may have a very vital bearing upon 
the future standing of the Amer- 
ican Agency System: 


(1) Filing 


The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Committee on Laws re- 
quested a subcommittee of highly- 
trained insurance company lawyers 
to study the problems confronting 
the companies. In December of last 
year, this subcommittee agreed that 
to require the prior approval of rates 
by Commissioners or to require fil- 
ings which would become effective 
after a specified reasonable time un- 
less disapproved by the Commis- 
sioner represents a greater degree 
of control than is necessary to sat- 
isfy the Federal Government. 

Either this committee of lawyers 
reached a wrong conclusion or the 
All-Industry bill takes us further 
legislatively than we need to go. 
These same lawyers agree a great 
deal of importance should be at- 
tached to the matter of filing, since 
filiag places the Commissioner in a 
better position to pass judgment on 
the rates and to exercise his power 
of control. However, they do not 
recommend we go beyond requiring 
that filings be made with the Com- 
missioner, but permitting their use 
immediately upon such filing. If the 
Commissioner should, after hearing, 
order discontinuance of the use of a 
filing, his order would be effective 
when issued or on any subsequent 
date named in the order, but would 
be subject to judicial review. In 
fact, this committee recognizing the 
complexities of our business sug- 
gests the Commissioner be given 
power to waive filings in certain 
cases. The opinion of these able in- 
surance lawyers impresses me as 
being sound and, quite frankly, 
would permit legislation which will 
not place rates and the factors mak- 
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statements of the GENERAL 
ACCIDENT and the POTOMAC testify 
to wise management and successful 
underwriting operations. The ex- 
treme liquidity of both companies 
is evidenced by the fact that cash 
on hand plus bonds and stocks 


greatly exceed all reserves in each 


instance. No policyholder could 


ask for greater stability or security. 


Ask the agents who represent these companies 


ing up rates under excessively rigid 
control. 


(2) Rating Organizations 


Up to this time, rating organiza- 
tions have been free to accept as 
members or subscribers any com- 
pany meeting their eligibility re- 
quirements. Under the new All- 
Industry bill, a rating organization 
must accept any company as a sub- 
scriber. This, in effect, encourages 





a state monopoly of rates and thus 
reduces competition except by. the 
use of the deviation privilege under 
the law. I firmly believe that the 
public and the industry would be 
better served if rating organizations 
were permitted to establish qualifi- 
cations for membership, thus result- 
ing in the possibility of there being 
more than one rating organization in 
a state and giving the same freedom 
to those non-organization companies 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Today's Agent—Continued 


as they have had heretofore, subject 
only to the filing of rates as outlined 
in the subcommittee of lawyers’ re- 
port. 


(3) Rates 


In developing rates from experi- 
ence, I personally feel it is unfair 
to arrive at average rates for a clas- 
sification of business by merging the 
experience of stock companies is- 
suing non-participating policies with 
those writing only selected risks. 
Perhaps the best evidence that the 


combining of such statistics for rate 
purposes is unsound is indicated by 
figures recently published which in- 
dicate the following: 


51.7% 
39.7 
41.1 
29.9 
49.0 
32.8 
48.8 
18.4 
35.2 
21.9 


Maine; Stock companies’ loss ratio 
Mutual _ hs 
Stock companies’ loss ratio 
Mutual " i} " 
Stock companies’ loss ratio 
Mutual = es. 
Stock companies’ loss ratio 
Mutual ¢ ita 
Stock companies’ loss ratio 
Mutual i of ia 


N. H.; 
Mass.; 
g ts 


Conn.; 


The mutuals’ low loss ratios are 
not accidental ; they are the result of 
careful selection of risks; they are 
not the result of trying to see that 
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The diversified facilities of the Atlantic market, steadily 
increasing in geographical extent, include marine, fire, 
inland marine, automobile, burglary, workmen’s com- 
pensation, general liability and allied lines. Centennial 
Insurance Company (a wholly owned stock subsidiary) 
and Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Company (a profit- 
participating affiliate) issue their own policies. The seal 
below identifies combination policies jointly issued by 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and Atlantic Mutual 


Indemnity Company. Complete information on request. 














ATLANTIC 


Miitial INSURANCE Gonpang 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET - 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Houston - Detroit - Los Angeles 


- New Haven - Philadelphia - 


Newark 


Pittsburgh - 


Rochester - San Francisco 





the public requiring insurance has a 
market for it. As proof of this, I 
would point out that in Vermont 
where stock companies by and large 
are not aggressively soliciting busi- 
ness, their loss ratio is 45.9% against 
the mutuals’ loss ratio of 52.4%, 
To require a rating organization to 
include the figures of mutual com- 
panies with stock by classes is like 
mixing oil and water, for they pro- 
duce a rate more favorable to the 
mutual than is required for the 
sound operation of its business, 
There is every reason why agents 
should interest themselves in prob- 
lems of this nature. I know you are 
willing to compete for your business 
on even terms, but you do not want 
to be obliged to compete on a basis 
that gives others an unfair advan- 
tage. 


Control of Commissions 


Commissioner Harrington of 
Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
Committee on Rates and Rating Or- 
ganizations and Federal Legislation, 
directed the attention of producers 
to possible commission control un- 
der the All-Industry bills. If an In- 
surance Commissioner is going to 
approve the rates to be used in our 
business, isn’t it conceivable that his 
considerations may involve all of the 
factors that make up the rate? Some 
agents have told me they felt the 
Commissioners would approach the 
subject on the basis of agreeing upon 
a permissible loss ratio. By that I 
mean the Commissioner may set a 
figure of x per cent as being a fair 
loss ratio and based upon past ex- 
perience, establish his rates to antic- 
ipate such a loss ratio. 

Is it not clear that under such 
an arrangement, the difference be- 
tween a permissible loss ratio and 
100% is the expense, catastrophe 
hazard and profit factor? You cer- 
tainly do not wish to encourage com- 
panies to increase their expense that 
the catastrophe or profit factor is 
jeopardized, because if we make the 
insurance business unattractive to 
capital, there will be no insurance 
business as we know it. Therefore, 
I feel you have a very definite in- 
terest not only in the legislation be- 
ing established for the control of 
rates, but in the system to be fol- 
lowed in calculating the rates. 
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Inadequate Rates 


Our industry has had a wonderful 
war record and at the same time, not- 
withstanding increased expenses, has 
reduced many rates. We can be 
justly proud of that war record, but 
I am not at all sure that we can be 
proud of the fact that the most re- 
cent reductions in fire rates were 
made in the face of increased costs. 
According to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, fire losses for 
the first six months totaled $296,- 
000,000, representing destruction in 
value for the first half of 1946 in 
excess of the loss sustained in each 
of eight full years out of the last 
fourteen, and within $6,000,000 of 


the total loss incurred in the year 


. 1941 and within $17,000,000 of the 


loss incurred in the full year 1942. 
Gentlemen, the time has come when 
rather than prattle about the re- 
duced cost of our insurance, we 
should recognize that we can in no 
way stop the inflationary trends in 
building and wages and that our 
rates must contemplate such in- 
creases. 


Opportunity for Cooperation 


The Agents’ Association has a 
very active publicity department, but 
I feel there is still considerable 
opportunity for closer co-operation 
with the companies to the end that 
better mediums of publicity can be 
developed so that the public will 
realize what an honest, sincere and 
intelligent job the insurance indus- 
try is attempting to perform. You 
know and I know, as do most as- 
sureds and do much of the public, 
the views expressed by agents are 
reflected in the public’s thinking. 
If we are to have a friendly pub- 
lic, it must first be because we 
have a friendly agency representa- 
tion. It will be because agents un- 
derstand the problems of companies 
and they, in turn, the problems of 
agencies; it will be because we are 
united, and if we are united in a 
program contemplated to produce 
the most complete insurance cover- 
age for the least number of dollars 
commensurate with sound under- 
writing, the payment of adequate 
wages and a fair return to the in- 
vestor, the future of our industry is 
assured, 


From an address before the NAIA. 
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IT’S NO 


Coincidence... 


IT’S MORE than just coincidence that the 
successful, prosperous producers you know 
are largely multiple-line men . . . as a matter 
of fact, multiple lines are the decisive factor 
in their success. 


Look at it this way: The multiple-line man 
has something to sell to virtually every pros- 
pect . . . which means that every call, cold 
canvass or not, has immediate business poten- 
tialities. Moreover, every sale means an 
established source of many sales . . . a busi- 
ness asset that builds volume, profits, growth. 


In these days, when it is necessary to get 
all the “‘gold”’ out of your “ore,” Continental 
offers you the multiple-line program to do it. 
If you would like to have concrete details, 
drop a line to the Agency Department today, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 








Illinois. 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental facilities include all forms of general casualty, surety, 

both par and non-par life insurance, the most complete line of A&H 

written in America, inland marine, plus many coverages that are 
exclusively Continental. 


























STONE ON COMMISSIONS 


F RATES are to be fixed, are to 
be subject to prior approval, or 
are to be dealt with on the subse- 
quent disapproval theory, all ele- 
ments going into the rates are to be 
fixed, priorly approved, or subse- 
quently disapproved. Thus, commis- 
sions to agents and brokers are 
brought right into the whole picture 
of rate making, and the private right 
of contract as to commissions be- 
tween company and agent or broker 
naturally disappears,’ commented 


Edward C. Stone, executive head of 
The Employers’ Group, in an ad- 
dress before the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. To avoid 
this Mr. Stone suggested the busi- 
ness follow the recommendation of 
the United States attorney general, 
contained in the S.E.U.A. brief, that 
the fire and casualty business adopt 
rating methods similar to those used 
by the life insurance companies— 
gather loss statistics to establish a 
pure premium to which would be 
added separate competitive expense 
and profit factors. 








MOTOR CLUB ORGANIZED 
BY INSURANCE INTERESTS 


S A step in meeting the competi- 

tion of motor clubs selling in- 
surance, the American Motor Club, 
Inc., has been organized in the mid- 
west. The club is sponsored by Ed- 
ward Gallahue of the American 
States Insurance Company but has 
no connection with that company 
and will be available to agents of all 
insurance companies. Membership 
in the club will be solicited exclu- 
sively through insurance agents and 
expirations will be respected in the 
same manner as insurance expira- 
tions. 

The club aims to make possible 
the sale, by insurance agents, of a 
complete package of insurance, auto- 
mobile financing and motor club 
membership. Agents are now being 
appointed in Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Iowa and Kentucky with 
nationwide service provided. 


INSURANCE SURVEY 


HE American Magazine has 

made a nationwide survey among 
its readers regarding savings and in- 
surance which includes a few ques- 
tions and answers on fire and casu- 
alty lines. Some 71% now carry 
accident-health or hospitalization in- 
surance, or both, four out of five 
carry fire protection on the contents 
of their homes, nearly one out of 
five are insured against burglary and 
among car owners 86% carry some 
type of automobile insurance. Iden- 
tification of company names ran 
about 40% on hospitalization and 
automobile fire and theft, but 
dropped to 25% on burglary and 
even lower on fire coverage on 
household goods. About one-third 
were able to identify the carrier on 
other lines. 


The mortar with its pestle, since the dawn of medicine, has been 
a symbol of the apothecary who faithfully compounds prescrip- 
tions. @The Northern Assurance seal signifies adherence to the 
principles of SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION. 


LOSS RATIO PROBE 
DECLINED 


NION leaders are becoming in- 

creasingly interested in insur- 
ance. Some unions have organized 
their own insurance schemes, while 
others have obtained group coverage 
or forced employers to purchase 
group policies. Just as unions have 
analyzed financial statements of the 
companies employing their members 
so have they started to analyze state- 
ments of insurance companies in 
which their members hold policies. 
George Addes, international secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers—C.I.O. made a 
study of four “leading companies” 
operating in Michigan and compiled 
an average 1941-45 loss ratio of just 
over 43% on accident and health 
business whereupon he appealed to 
the insurance commissioner to 
launch an investigation into alleg- 
edly too-low loss ratios in Michigan. 
Commissioner Forbes declined on 
the grounds that the insurance stat- 
utes provide no control over loss 
ratios of health and accident car- 
riers. Moreover, he pointed out that 
Mr. Addes’ figures were somewhat 
misleading. 
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COMPENSATION RATES 
DECREASED 


N overall reduction of 4% in 

workmen’s compensation rates, 
effective October 1, 1946 on new 
and renewable business (not on out- 
standing business) was announced 
by the Florida Insurance Depart- 
ment. The overall decrease in rates 
of 4% is a composite of a 0.2% de- 
crease recommended by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
plus a decrease of 3.8% which Com- 
missioner J. E. Larson felt should 
be made for the probable effect of 
the decision of the Florida Supreme 
Court compensation litigation 
under review. 

An average reduction of 0.8% in 
workmen’s compensation rates, re- 
quested by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, was ap- 
proved by the Maryland Insurance 
Department. 


on 


AUTO RATES INCREASED 


FFECTIVE September 1, 1946, 

automohile bodily injury and 
property damage rates were in- 
creased an average of 10% and 
29%, respectively in Maryland. 
Property damage claims, mostly in- 
volving damage to automobiles, have 
risen more than 80% and personal 
injury settlements are up 27%, ac- 
cording to insurance company off- 
cials. Notwithstanding the increase, 
the scale of public liability and prop- 
erty damage rates is below that of 
January 1, 1937. 

An average increase of 9.8% in 
bodily injury and 30.4% in property 
damage rates applicable for all pol- 
icies written on or after September 
1, 1946, and to all policies effective 
on or after November 1, 1946, was 
announced by the Oklahoma State 
Insurance Board. 
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Yes...word about a Good Agent gets around FAST ! 
People know you — seek you out — for the special service you render with 
The American Group’s thorough protection. It’s so easy, too. Our chart 
I, i AY) takes only a few minutes—tells you your customer’s story. It sells him, too— 
ZZ WHHL: may |’ because it shows his needs so clearly. Sample copies are free — as are all 
= Awerican Jowrance Group The American Group’s sales helps. Write: THE AMERICAN INSURANCE 
—— ewear ew jerse _ y . 7 
crs we cha ae GROUP, 15 Washington Street, Newark 1, N. J. 
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New law? Old law? Speed? Accuracy? Convenience? Com- 
pleteness? Whatever the need, whatever the question—f it involves 
federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter of the federal 
tax specialist, the first choice of the man “who must have everything” 
is STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 


Whether they represent the tax payer or tax collector, on which- 
ever side of the tax fence they stand — Tax Men all endorse 
“Standard Reports” in use, collect real dividends from its breadth 
of coverage, official and explanatory, its dependability, and its 
down-to-earth practical values. 


For the “Standard Reports” subscription plan brings subscribers 
up to date immediately and keeps them up to date continuously. 
Its swift, detailed, informative weekly issues blanket the field of 
federal taxation most important to business and its tax counsel — 
reporting week by week the latest development in pertinent law 
or regulation, interpretation of ruling or court decision — the 
newest return, report, or form—all enriched and illuminated by 
editorial sidelights and plain English explanations. 


Accordingly, STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers 


always have the facts, always know just what to do — and why 
and how to do it! 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE; Inc. 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHICAGO 1 NEw York 1 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Empire STATE BLOG, MUNSEY BLOG 
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Edited by 1 THOMAS E. LIPSCOMB of Thompson, Hine and a Cleveland 


Automobile Liability Insurance—lIn- 

surer Held Liable for a Default Judg- 

ment Even Though Insured Failed to 

Forward the — Served Upon 
im. 


One Korch, while driving his 
automobile, injured a man named 
Doody. Korch, who was covered 
by liability policy, went to the office 
of the insurer on the day following 
the accident, reported the accident 
and gave a statement. Later Korch 
received a letter from Doody’s at- 
torney, which Korch personally de- 
livered to the claim department of 
the insurer. Thereafter suit was 
instituted by Doody and the sum- 
mons was served upon Korch by 
leaving it with his daughter at his 
residence. This summons was not 
brought to Korch’s attention until 
some time later and, thinking that 
he was due to appear in court im- 
mediately, Korch called the insur- 
ance company on the telephone to 
report the service of the summons. 
He testified that he talked with a 
young lady, and after advising her 
that he had been served with a sum- 
mons, giving his name and policy 
number, he asked if the company 
would take care of it. He testified 
that the young lady said that every- 
thing would be taken care of. Korch 
did nothing further and did not send 
the summons itself to the insurance 
company. The policy contained a 
provision requiring the insured to 
forward immediately to the com- 
pany every summons served upon 
him. 


No one appeared or filed an an- 
swer in Doody’s suit and a default 
judgment in the sum of $1500.00 
was rendered against Korch. Doody 
thereupon instituted garnishment 
proceedings to collect the judgment 
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from Korch’s insurer. The insur- 
ance company defended on _ the 
grounds that Korch had breached 
his policy by his failure to send in 
the summons. 

In Korch v. Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America (May, 1946), 67 N. 
E. 2d 298, the appellate court of II- 
linois held that the insurance com- 
pany was liable for the payment of 
the default judgment against Korch. 
The court ruled that the telephone 
conversation between Korch and the 
unidentified young lady in the in- 
surer’s office constituted a waiver by 
the insurer of the provision of the 
policy with respect to forwarding 
summons. Korch had a right to 
assume that the person with whom 
he talked had authority to make the 
statements which Korch attributed 
to her. In arriving at its decision the 
court announced the rule that slight 
evidence only is sufficient to estab- 
lish a waiver of the policy condition 
with respect to forwarding sum- 
mons. 


Negligence — Liability of Parking 
Garage to Patrons. 


The owner of an automobile 
parked it in a parking garage on 
46th Street in New York City. He 
and his guests then attended several 
night clubs in New York and later 
returned to the garage to obtain the 
parked car. He gave the parking 
ticket to the garage attendant in the 
office of the garage. The attendant 
then went to another portion of the 
building to get the automobile. Dur- 
ing the absence of the garage attend- 
ant one of the guests of the car 
owner left the office and strolled 


around in the rear of the garage, 
which was dimly lit, in search of a 
lavatory. While thus engaged she 
stepped into an unguarded elevator 
shaft and sustained serious injury. 
Suit was instituted against the ga- 
rage owner and at the conclusion of 
the trial a large judgment was 
rendered against the garage owner 
upon a jury verdict. An appeal was 
taken to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, which court reversed the 
lower court and entered final judg- 
ment in favor of the defendant. 
Bollinger v. Gotham Garage Co. 
(May, 1946) 155 F. 2d 326. 

The owner or possessor of a build- 
ing is under a duty to business visi- 
tors to use due care to keep’ his 
premises in a safe condition. His 
liability for bodily harm, however, 
is limited to only those injuries that 
are sustained by the business visitor 
while the latter is in a portion of the 
building in which the possessor gives 
him reason to believe that his per- 
sonal presence is permitted because 
of its connection with the business 
of the possessor. The court was of 
the opinion that the garage owner 
had done nothing that would lead 
his patrons to believe that they were 
permitted to leave the office, where 
they call for their cars, for the pur- 
pose of searching about in the dark 
for toilet facilities. There was no 
evidence that toilet facilities were 
provided in the building. If patrons 
desired to seek them, they were 
bound to ask the attendant. Having 
gone outside the area of her business 
invitation, the injured plaintiff be- 
came a mere licensee. As such the 
only duty owed to her by the garage 
owner was to abstain from inflicting 
intentional, wanton or wilful in- 
juries. 
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CLAIMS MANAGER 


Here is a man who has had 21 years 
experience as a claims manager for a 
large stock company. Has pleasant 
personality, lots of ability, and good 
references. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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y 4 Impartial Valuations 
tC of)§= Industrial and 

Commercial Property ... 

over 35 years of factual 

appraisal service to Ameri- 

ca’s more conservative 

business institutions. 


NEW YORK 
COMPENSATION BOARD 
EXAMINED 


HE retrospective rating plan was 
intensively reviewed by the ex- 
aminer of the State Insurance De- 
partment in his report on the New 


«otk Compensation Insurance Rat- 
“ing Board, covering the period Jan- 


uary 1, 1939 to January 1, 1945. 
His criticisms of the plan may be 
summarized as follows: Risks of 
$5,000 or even $10,000 are of in- 
sufficient size to be rated on the 
basis of their one year experience; 
much expense is involved in its op- 
eration; it permits great fluctuation 
in premiums from year to year; the 
optional use of the retrospective rat- 
ing plan or premium discount plan 
produces possibilities of widely 
varying results; one of the original 
arguments for it, that of inducing 
insureds to abandon self-insurance 
for retrospective rating, has not been 
fulfilled. The examiner suggested 
that a special investigation of repre- 
sentative carriers be instituted by the 
New York Insurance Department 
to determine the actual expenses in- 
curred according to size of risk and 
that discounts allowed under the 
various rating plans be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. While completely accu- 
rate figures are not obtainable, it 
was felt that a comprehensive study 
should produce better figures than 
are used as a basis for the present 
allowances for administrative and 
payroll audit expenses by size of 
risk. Other recommendations are: 
An increase in the number of test 
audits with particular attention to 
be given to types of risks requiring 
special check or scrutiny ; provisions 
for pure premium credibility to be 
made in the cases of ineligible 
classes; reduction in minimum pre- 
miums; limitation of payroll for 
premium purposes; an increase in 
the number of tests inspections. 


MISSOURI SAFETY 
RESPONSIBILITY LAW 


N October 7, 1946 the new Mis- 

souri Automobile Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law became effective 
with provisions similar to corre- 
sponding laws enacted in other 
states. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED BY AUTO 
DEALERS 


HE Automobile Dealers Mutual 

Insurance Company of Kansas 
City was incorporated February 6, 
1946 and licensed July 15, 1946 to 
write full coverage automobile in- 
surance, garage liability and dealers’ 
reporting form insurance. It began 
business with a contributed surplus 
of $210,000 and $26,000 premiums 
under the sponsorship of Automo- 
bile Dealers Insurors, Inc., a general 
agency company organized and 
owned by factory authorized auto- 
mobile dealers and financers of auto- 
mobile purchases. The agency com- 
pany is to receive a commission of 
40% of net premiums out of which 
it will pay most of the operating ex- 
penses of the insurance company. 
The insurance company is under 
the management of executive vice 
president J. M. Minton, who was 
formerly identified with Universal 
Underwriters, Kansas City recip- 
rocal exchange. Although currently 
licensed only in Missouri, the com- 
pany proposes to enter all mid- 
western states as soon as practicable. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS 
REPORTS SOUGHT 


HE office of Senator Pat Mc- 

Carran, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and co-author 
of the McCarran-Ferguson bill 
which became Public Law 15, is mak- 
ing a survey of all changes in insur- 
ance laws and regulations made by 
the various states since the enactment 
of P.L. 15 and is requesting various 
insurance organizations to advise 
him of “any action your organiza- 
tion has taken with reference to sub- 
mitting proposed legislation or reg- 
ulations to the various states, look- 
ing toward a more acceptable regula- 
tion compatible with the public inter- 
est as contemplated by the express 
purposes of the above act.” The re- 
quest points out that the survey is 
being made to give the committee 
first-hand information concerning 
any developments as it is the opinion 
of the chairman that the question of 
what, if anything, has been accom- 
plished will be one of uppermost im- 
portance to the next Congress. 
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On the occasion of our 50th milestone we 
Ss extend to all American & Foreign agents 


our sincere thanks for their loyal support 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Member of the ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 8&8, N. ¥o 
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Our aim Is 
the same as yours! 


IT’S THE PREVENTION 
OF FIRE DAMAGE 


So...perhaps we can work together to good advantage. 


Kidde equipment — from small Hand Portables to 
large built-in systems—is designed to extinguish 
flammable liquid and electrical fires rapidly, with a 
minimum of damage. Kidde engineers are specialists 
in the correct application of this equipment to spe- 
cific Class B and Class C hazards. 


The experience we have gained in dealing with 
these hazards may be of value to you when you rec- 
ommend equipment to avert or minimize fire damage 
on your clients’ properties. 


A Kidde representative will be glad to place this 
experience at your disposal without charge and to 
work with you when you formulate your recommen- 
dations. Call upon him at any time. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 1021 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


- 
The word “’Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 























NEW PROCESS FIRE HAZARDS 


UR industrial development 

is producing a great many 

new processes; these are the 
result of war production research. 
There will be extensive use of plas- 
tics ; different processes in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber; new 
uses for flammable and combustible 
materials as substitutes for metals; 
and the general use of chemicals in 
many new processes. It is well to 
remember that we have not only 
the individual hazards of compo- 
nent parts to contend with, but also 
the hazards of the reaction of two or 
more ingredients combined. Chemi- 
cal action almost always produces 
heat. Heat produces fire and explo- 
sion. 


Powder Metallurgy 
In recent months great strides 


have been made in powder metal- 
lurgy. This is the system of making 





by T. ALFRED FLEMING 
Director of Conservation, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


“castings” by using certain metal 
powders under extreme pressure to 
secure the desired results. There 
are a number of hazards including 
that ‘of dust explosion. 

Many of us have marvelled at the 
danger found in the new system of 
heat treatment necessary for air- 
plane work. Salt baths have been 
introduced, chiefly nitrate salt 
baths. It is imperative that the haz- 
ards of the baths be ascertained so 
that the installation and operation 
may be as safe as possible. 

The accelerated use of magne- 
sium and aluminum and their alloys 
will make many necessary changes 
in the operation and storage prac- 
tices to avoid disaster in many in- 
dustries, now equipped with safe- 
guards for less hazardous materials 


Explosion and fire makes its own test in experimental plant of east coast chemical plant. 
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and processes. Recent tests and 
developments have removed much 
of the fear we had for magnesium 
during the early days of the war. 


New Powder 


A new powder called Zirconium 
has been in general use in recent 
years. It is one of the most hazard- 
ous of the metal powders and is 
ignited easily, burning rapidly with 
intensely brilliant light. It also pre- 
sents a serious explosion hazard. It 
is used mainly in the manufacture 
of vacuum tubes for ‘radios, signal- 
ing systems, photo-flash bulbs, flares 
and pyrotechnics. It also has great 
value as a deoxidizer in the manu- 
facture of steel. 

Safe handling of this powder re- 
quires that it is kept wet with water 
in small spongy masses. It should 
be carefully stored and only enough 
for a day’s run brought into the 
plant. Great care should be exer- 
cised in the elimination of static 
sparks, from workbenches, tools or 
equipment. Only workmen who are 


free from strong static charges 
should be employed. Automatic 


sprinkler protection is advised. 


Electrostatic Paint Spraying 


A system of electrostatic spray- 
ing has been recently introduced 
and employs an electrostatic field of 
high voltage for increasing the eff- 
ciency of automatic spray coating 
processes. The articles to be coated 
are carried by conveyor into the 
field produced by electrodes charged 
to about 100,000 volts. The spray 
nozzles are mechanically held and 
directed toward the articles to be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Hazards—Continued 


painted; the objects are grounded 
through the conveyor and naturally 
attract the spray particles with the 
result they are more uniformly 
covered and less spray is wasted. 
The hazards which may be encoun- 
tered here come from bringing pieces 
within six inches of the electrodes 
which would produce intense sparks. 
This may also happen if feeder 
wires are broken, or if faults appear 
in the equipment allowing power 
leaks. 

The progress of industry during 
the war developed what is known 


as High Frequency Induction heat- 
ing. This is used principally in sur- 
face hardening or brazing operations 
where surface heating is a distinct 
advantage. Induction heating is 
also used on metal parts for harden- 
ing and forging where convenience 
and quick heating make this method 
advantageous. 


New Induction Heating Methods 


Induction Heating is accom- 
plished by placing the metal part 
to be heated close to, but not in 
contact with a coil of copper tubing 
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Jucome Protection! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS— 
Accident, Health, and Hospital and Nurse 


Expense policies tailored to fit the individ- 


FOR YOURSELF— 
Average renewal life of these policies is 
eight years! And... you receive full com- 


mission every year! 


The Western’s complete line of Accident, 
Health, and Hospital and Nurse Expense. 
policies enables you to provide proper in- 
come protection for YOUR CLIENTS and 
assure income for YOURSELF! 


Take advantage of this opportunity today! 
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The Western Casualty and Surety Company 


The Western Fire Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE, FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
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which carries the high frequency 
current. Water is circulated through 
the copper tubing to keep it cool. 
Effective results are also produced 
where the coil can be inserted in 
a hollow space in the part to be 
heated. Because high frequency cur- 
rent tends to flow only on the sur- 
face of a conductor the heating ef- 
fect is concentrated near the surface, 


The principal hazard is naturally 
that of personal accident. All 
power equipment employing high 
voltage should be enclosed in metal 
cabinets electrically grounded and 
having doors so arranged that they 
cannot be opened without shutting 
off the power. 


Handling Ethylene Safely 


For a number of years ethylene 
has been used in many ways, as 
an anaesthesia for hospital service, 
in the coloring and ripening of 
fruits and more recently in the 
treatment of grain in storage. There 
have been many deaths as a result 
of explosion of fruit ripening es- 
tablishments which of course are a 
result of a lack of application of 
general principles for safe handling 
of ethylene which is a flammable gas. 


It is recommended that one part 
of ethylene to 1,000 parts of air 
either for the ripening of fruit or 
for application to a bin of grain 
secures exceptionally fine results. 
In the use of ethylene it is essen- 
tial that all possible sparks from 
every source be eliminated, that the 
ethylene containers be stored out- 
side and the piping through the 
walls properly grounded. Natu- 
rally good housekeeping and com- 
plete control of all habits of em- 
ployees is important. 


Hazards of Hydrogen 


Hydrogen gas has been intro- 
duced into industry for many pur- 
poses. It is well to understand that 
this gas which is colorless, odorless 
and tasteless and the lightest sub- 
stance known, is the second most 
explosive gas. It has a wide explo- 
sive range. When released in air it 
rises rapidly and will collect at the 
ceiling, but it diffuses more rapidly 
than any other gas so that explosive 
mixtures are formed very quickly. 
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Ventilation Needed 


This gas is liberated from the 
negative elements of storage bat- 
teries, while they are being charged 
and varies with the charging rate, 
increasing rapidly as the batteries 
approach full charge. Many small 
fires and minor explosions have oc- 
curred from ignition of hydrogen 
in storage battery rooms and in 
some cases the batteries have been 
blown apart scattering the acid. 
Everywhere that hydrogen is used 
there should be adequate ventila- 
tion. The ventilation depends on 
the number and size of the batteries 
under charge. Air inlet openings at 
the level of the batteries are essen- 
tial regardless of the kind of ex- 
haust. For a small number of bat- 
teries a vented hood over the bat- 
teries may be satisfactory. A vent 
stack to aid in producing upward 
draft is desirable where natural 
ventilation is used. 


Artificial and Natural Gases 


In many locations where arti- 
ficial and natural gas is hard to 
secure officials are considering and 
in many places installing liquefied 
petroleum gases. These are Butane 
and Propane or a mixture of the 
two. While the old system of piping 
may have been sufficient for the 
usual pressures of artificial gas they 
are frequently found to be unsuit- 
able for liquefied petroleum unless 
they are carefully checked for the 
leaks, improper connections or other 
faults. These gases are heavier than 
air and require additional attention 
to ventilation. 

Two explosions in Alabama from 
Butane gas vaporizers resulted from 
gas escaping into the water in the 
water heated vaporizer from which 
it found its way out into the heater 
room where it became ignited by the 
gas flame under the heater. In one 
case the gas escaped through an open 
overflow pipe of the hot water sys- 
tem in the heater room. and in the 
other the gas built up sufficient pres- 
sure in the closed expansion tank 
of the hot water system to blow the 
top off thus allowing it to escape 
into the heater room. Each explo- 
sion resulted in structural damage 
to the building but with a relatively 
small loss. One safeguard among 
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The early fire ex- 
tinguisher limited in 
effectiveness but an 
important step in 
fire protection. 


EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


The constant improvement and de- 
velopment of individual fire fighting 
equipment, giving present day homes 
and industrial plants effective protec- 
tion, has also gone into the develop- 
ment and broadening of the modern 
fire insurance policy. 

Our agents take pride in the up-to-the- 
minute protection of the Caledonian— 
dependable for more than a century. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices 
Hartford, Connecticut 





others should be observed, that hot 
water system should be vented to 
the outside so that if gas does get 
into the water it will be discharged 
outdoors and not into the heating 
room. 


New Operations, New Defenses 


In the future, progress along 
technical lines will produce new re- 
sults which will tax the skill and in- 
genuity not only of the operators 


of industry, but also of those who 
plan for methods of fire protection. 
Most of these require few changes 
among the fundamentals of fire 
control, but they do _ necessitate 
novel methods for the application 
of these principles of fire control 
to secure safety. 

The high octane gasoline which 
was so essential during the war did 
not introduce hazards new to the 
petroleum industry. The volatility 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of high octane gasoline is less than 
that of ordinary gasoline and there- 
fore does not ignite as_ readily. 
Once afire, however, high octane 
will accomplish as much damage as 
the regular fuel. One of the large 
oil companies recently announced 
the development of a safety fuel 
which does not ignite on impact. 
Another firm has developed a non- 
inflammable lubricating oil. Studies 
are now under way in order to make 
airplane fuel tanks safe from explo- 
sion in crash landings. 


Future Progress 


Future industrial progress will 
require the handling of large quan- 
tities of flammable gases and 
liquid under higher pressures than 
ever before. The disastrous explo- 
sion of the East Ohio Gas Company 
storage tank at Cleveland, Ohio, 
which cost a loss of about 150 lives 
shows a trend toward low tempera- 


tures for handling both gases and 
liquids. This concern stored lique- 
fied gas at a temperature of 250 
degrees below zero. The fire and ex- 
plosion was thought to have been 
caused by the failure of a new type 
of alloy which was supposed to re- 
tain its strength at these low tem- 
peratures. Many firms are using 
low temperatures for certain fea- 
tures of their processes which will 
require careful engineering appli- 
cation of safety rules for both ex- 
plosion and fire. 


Electronics 


Electronics opens new vistas for 
research in its application to fire 
protection. At the present moment 
I cannot name a single instance 
where electronics has come to the 
aid of the engineers in either fire 
prevention, detection or fire fight- 
ing. 

Considering the marvelous effect 
of research along this line during 
the war, we cannot help but feel 


that we can reap exceptionally fine 
results from its development in the 
field of Fire Prevention and Pro- 
tection. 


From an address before the Safety Engineer- 
ing Club of Ba!timore. 


NEW MODEL FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


NEW 2¥% pound capacity port- 

able carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guisher has been announced by Wal- 
ter Kidde and Company replacing 
the previous 2 pound type. Designed 
for small fires in flammable liquids 
and electrical equipment, the new 
design reduces the over-all weight 


of the extinguisher 21144%, while 
increasing its capacity 25%. The 


new steel cylinder weighing 4% 
pounds has the same strength and 
durability of the old 814 pound one. 


Strive always to be like a good watch— 
open face, busy hands, pure gold, well- 
regulated, full of good works.—Christian 
Union Herald. 
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from other Fields 


What’s Wrong with Being Big? 


VERY once in a while some one 

takes a crack at business and ac- 
cuses it of peing “big.” The word 
becomes an indictment—a curious 
fact in a country that sets so much 
store by bigness. 

Of course it’s been a_ political 
trick for years, but that doesn’t ex- 
plain the strange illusion that sur- 
rounds it. For many of the people 
who denounce bigness are actually 
in favor of it. Most of us like things 
big—from the cradle to the grave. 

When a baby is born, the birth 
announcements carry the statistics 
on its weight and there is consider- 
able rejoicing if it is a big baby— 
say eight pounds or more. 

That baby grows up and gets to 
be a man. 

If somewhere along the line, this 
man takes unto himself a wife, the 
bride and her mother—and maybe 
the bridegroom himself—feel a cer- 
tain glow in a big wedding. If the 
fates are kind and he prospers, his 
neighbors are inclined to look up to 
him if he has a big house. 

When he dies, the family takes 
pride in a big funeral—lots of 
flowers and people, perhaps a long 
list of pallbearers and special men- 
tion in the newspapers if there are 
two ministers instead of one 

New Yorkers boast of their town 
as the big town with its big buildings. 
The United States is a big country 
—certainly a better country than if 
it were 48 separate states. 
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by GEORGE W. CECIL 
; Vice President, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


Men say their lawyer is a big 
lawyer or their physician is a big 
man in his profession. They feel 
safest in a big hospital, a big car, a 
big plane. 

Church-goers like to tell of their 
big congregation. Politicians, us- 
ually opposed to bigness in other 
forms, are in favor of big political 
parties and big majorities at elec- 
tions. Workers like to work for 
big outfits. Customers generally 
would rather deal with big compa- 
nies and big stores. They feel their 
savings are more secure in a big 
bank. 


THE SELLING GAME 


The selling game is hard and slow; 

It freezes you in winter snow, 

Or roasts you in the summer's glow; 
I like it! 


It makes you hop from there to here; 
It keeps you hustling, year by year, 
Until you're thinner than a deer; 

| like it! 


It makes you mix with bores and sports, 
And stand for wise-cracks and retorts 
From fellow-men of various sorts; 

like it! 


It makes you smile and hide your spleen 
When folk get stubborn, mad or mean; 
It pays the man who'll use his bean; 


I like it! 
—Office Appliances. 


We prefer our sporting events 
big. Big stadia. Big crowds. If 
our college has a football team, we 
want big tackles and guards and 
blocking backs. Heavyweights al- 
ways draw bigger crowds than the 
little fellows. Our favorite big 
league ball players are the fellows 
who get the big hits—homers and 
triples and doubles. 

Can it be that bigness is bad only 
when it’s business ? 

That doesn’t seem to hold either. 
For it was the growth of business 
that made this a big and prosperous 
country in peace. And it was the 
big company that supplied the pro- 
duction that helped our big army, 
our big navy and our big air force 
to win the war. Just recently there 
was a recommendation to merge the 
army and navy so there would be 
one bigger organization rather than 
several smaller ones. This, as you 
may remember, had the approval of 
some who seem opposed to bigness. 

This is in no sense an attack on 
small business because small busi- 
nesses are necessary. Few remain 
small from choice and every large 
business was once a small business. 

It is, on the record, a strange phe- 
nomenon that a country that ad- 
mires bigness and depends on it in 
so many ways, should somehow have 
the impression that bigness is bad. 

It could be that some people have 
a self-interest in having us think 


that way. 
—Advertising & Selling. 
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Perhaps my evaluation percent- 
ages are somewhat exaggerated but 
even if this be the case, I want you 
to recognize the general theory of 
segregating the principal hazards 
peculiar to any one type of risk and 
then of obtaining proper rates for 
each separate hazard plus a seem- 
ingly adequate additional premium 
for the so-called unknown perils 
which must, of necessity, be a part 
of every so-called “all risks” policy. 
The real secret of successful “all 
risks” underwriting, however, lies 
not only in adequate additional pre- 
miums for unclassified hazards but 
also in properly excluding from the 
policy coverage any and all unin- 
surable hazards inherent in the sub- 
ject matter to be insured. For the 
purpose of simple illustration, let us 
in the case of apples suggest that 
rotting under normal conditions is 
one of the uninsurable hazards pe- 
culiar to the risk of insuring apples. 


Personal Property Floater 
Proceeding further I think I can 
say without fear of contradiction 


that it has now been tried and 
proven that with proper exclusions 
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it is also practical to write “all 
risks” policies covering such prop- 
erty as cameras, fine arts, musical 
instruments, radium and stamp col- 
lections. Of the “all risks” covers, 
however, the one to my mind with 
the most far-reaching implications 
for the future is the combination 
cover known as the personal prop- 
erty floater. 

The PPF, as itis’ new popularly 
known, ran into opposition from 
the agents almost from its inception. 
In one Midwestern city, with which 
I am well acquainted, some of the 
agents felt that the policy was too 
complicated and, moreover, they dis- 
liked the commission angle. They 
argued that the PPF with its lower 
rate of commission would materi- 
ally reduce their net income by re- 
placing the higher commissioned 
household furniture and burglary 
policies. It may even be said that 
they were perhaps encouraged in 
their stand by the fire and burglary 
underwriters, who stood to lose this 
business. The results of the past ten 
years have, however, proven that 
the fears of the agents could not 
have been further from the truth. 
The agents who familiarized them- 
selves with this policy and admit- 
tedly recognized its advantages to 





their assureds, increased their pre- 
mium income to an extent which 
more than offset the commission dif- 
ferential. Above all, they gave their 
assureds the best policy available 
regardless of their own personal 
feelings in the matter. 


Increased PPF Loss Ratio 


At this point it is interesting to 
snote that the loss ratio onthe PPF 
has increased from 37% in 1942 to 
56% in 1944 and the question natu- 
rally arises as to the cause of this 
rapid rise in loss ratio. It may well 
be that the insuring public is be- 
coming educated to the broadness of 
the cover and is taking advantage 
of it. Perhaps a partial cure lies in 
a more careful selection or a man- 
datory deductible. Whatever the 
solution, it presents an interesting 
problem as to the future of “all 
risks” policies and other similar 
broad covers. 

At this time, notwithstanding 
some difference of opinion, we have 
every reason to believe that future 
public demand will point to “pack- 
age” or broad cover policies and our 
industry must either find a way to 
provide full protection at reasonable 
rates or stumble by the wayside. 
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The marine portion of our business 
has always believed in the sound- 
ness of broad coverage and adequate 
but not excessive commissions. It 
is axiomatic that as coverage is 
broadened, there is a proportionate 
increase in the loss ratio but it is 
equally true that an all-inclusive pol- 
icy minimizes sales resistance and 
by reducing sales effort should effect 
a comparative reduction in unit sales 
costs. There are only 100 cents in 
the dollar and as an industry we 
cannot give the public the broad 
coverage policy of the future at 
reasonable rates without compensat- 
ing income with which to pay in- 
creased losses. 


Motor Truck Cargo Insurance 


In view of its importance to our 
general subject, no digest of the in- 
land marine business and its future 
can be complete without mention of 
insurance on motor truck cargoes. 
It is a problem with which the busi- 
ness has struggled long and tear- 
fully. Total losses either by fire or 
hi-jacking use up a large portion of 
the premium and there just isn’t 
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enough left to pay the run-of-the- 
mill claims. Recently there has de- 
veloped what appears to be a fidelity 
insurance angle, the seriousness of 
which is just now beginning to be 
fully appreciated by the motor 
truck cargo underwriter. 

The cost to the truck operator of 
materials and repairs has substanti- 
ally increased in recent years with 
no equivalent rate relief to offset 
these mounting costs. As some truck 
operators found themselves caught 
in this “squeeze” of diminishing 
profits, they delayed the payment of 
ordinary trade claims caused by 
rough handling, etc. Comes the 
day of reckoning when the truck 
operator is forced out of business 
and the cargo underwriter finds 
himself liable to the shippers under 
the I. C. C. and State endorsements 
attached to his policy for hundreds 
of small delayed unpaid claims, not 
covered under the terms of the basic 
policy and for which hazard he has 
received no premium. 

The solution to this whole motor 
truck cargo problem appears to be 
threefold: (1) The careful and oft 
repeated scrutiny of the financial 


status of the truck operator, (2) the 
insistence by the Underwriters on 
the adequate protection of cargo 
against fire and hi-jacking both in 
terminals and on trucks and (3) 
the obtaining of a sufficient rate by 
the underwriters to enable them to 
build up adequate reserves to pay 
the “shock” losses of fire and hi- 
jacking, when they do occur. 
Motor truck policies of the larger 
type, like other bailee policies, are 
written on a gross receipts basis 
which method, when first originated 
by the inland marine business, 
proved to be a forward step in the 
simplification of rate making but 
now threatens to become a Frank- 
enstein. The original thesis of ade- 
quate exposure rates for merchan- 
dise in terminals, plants or while in 
transit has in many cases, through 
competition and so-called experi- 
ence rating, gradually fallen by the 
wayside. This situation must be 
corrected and is not one to which 
the inland marine business can now 
point with pride, even though it 


probably can take its share of credit 


for the development of this basi- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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cally average rate method which re- 
sulted in the reporting form cover 
now used extensively in the fire 
business. The recognition of ex- 
posures and the obtaining of ade- 
quate premiums based on insurance 
to value under these gross receipts 
policies is one of the pressing re- 
conversion problems in the inland 
marine business today and its im- 
portance cannot be overlooked. 


Insurance to Value 


The mention of insurance to value 
in the preceding sentence should not 
be lightly passed over. The whole 
theory of property insurance is based 
on it and its non-compliance in the 
property insurance field is one of 
the most vital underwriting factors 
in our business today. Both the so- 
called “wet” and inland marine seg- 
ments of the business have been in- 
culcated with its vital importance 
and for the most part insist on in- 
cluding the 100%  co-insurance 
clause or its equivalent in their pol- 
icies. The time may come in the not 
too distant future when the under- 
writers on household furniture and 
personal property floaters will see 
the light. Perhaps that is one of the 
troubles with the burglary business 
today ! 

In passing I would like to men- 
tion the rating laws. Admittedly 
those inland marine classes which in 
the past have been known as IMUA 
classes are responsive to standard- 
ized rating. There are several other 
classes which, at least in part, can 
also be rated by formula. Other 
risks, however, particularly in the 
transit or non-recurring categories, 


Miarsn «& McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


do not have a common denominatot 
and are, therefore, impossible to 
classify under any set catch-all 
method. A simplified procedure to 
take care of these cases must be de- 
vised in order to allow this impor- 
tant type of risk to serve its pur- 
pose. 

If we, as a semi-public industry, 
are to continue to advance we must, 
of necessity, furnish the insuring 
public the kind or kinds of insurance 
it needs and wants. While I have 
no quarrel with the excellent job 
done by the Committee on Interpre- 
tation and Complaint, whose pur- 
pose is to define the writing powers 
of the fire, marine and casualty sec- 
tions of our business, nevertheless, 
risks do arise which are allocated to 
a section of the business which 
doesn’t want to write them rather 
than to the section which feels fully 
capable of doing so at a profit. 


Overlapping Policies 


During the past few years we 
have seen both the fire and the cas- 
ualty sections of our business extend 
the coverage under one or more of 
their so-called standard policies in 
such a way as to definitely overlap 
into the realm of inland marine. It 
can be said with equal truth that in 
the past, the inland marine section 
has done likewise. This process of 
infiltration between the sections of 
our business has now been going on 
for some time and the Committee on 
Interpretation and Complaint is ob- 
viously powerless to stop the proc- 
ess. All it can do is to assign the 
new overlapping policy to a particu- 
lar section of the business regardless 
of whether or not it overlaps into 
the domain of another section. 
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The explanation of overlapping 
policies between sections to an aver- 
age assured just wouldn’t make 
sense to him, and besides to tell him 
too much about it, would definitely 
not be good public relations. This 
fact has been realized, and recently 
both the fire-inland marine and the 
casualty-inland marine sections of 
the business entered into mutual 
agreements providing for the settle- 
ment of losses which occur under 
overlapping policies issued by dif- 
ferent sections of our business. Pre- 
viously, assureds had often found 
themselves in the precarious posi- 
tion of trying to collect one loss 
from two different kinds of carri- 
ers. 


Multiple-Line Underwriting 


In this connection, we are hearing 
a great deal about the advantages of 
multiple-line writing and the inabil- 
ity of insurance carriers to do a 
thorough, comprehensive job for 
policyholders. It has been said that 
the present classification of insur- 
ance carriers into life, fire-marine, 
and casualty ‘is an historical acci- 
dent, which is undoubtedly true. 
There are.a good many practical 
details, however, in the way of com- 
pletely combining the writing powers 
of fire-marine and casualty compa- 
nies. It just cannot be done over- 
night. On the other hand, if and 
when it does come, I have no doubt 
whatsoever that the inland marine 
trained man will give a good account 
of himself because he will honestly 
be able to say, “I have been pre- 
paring for it—for years!” 


From an address before the Inland Marine 
Conference on Pittsburgh Insurance Day. 
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PICS 


SELLING TIPS 





from the HOME OFFICE 


AVIATION INSURANCE 


CLIENT requiring aviation in- 

surance is one who has either 
been on your books for other busi- 
ness or who may be sold other lines 
as a result of the aviation inquiry. 
Time after time agents have gained 
control of very fine accounts simply 
as a result of knowing how to 
handle aviation lines. A knowledge 
of aviation insurance indicates that 
your office is progressive and look- 
ing to the future for the sole pur- 
pose of giving your customers up- 
to-date service. Conversely, lack 
of knowledge of these more modern 
lines may imply an equal deficiency 
in other lines which altogether is 
not the kind of future towards 


_ which you should aim. Having care- 


fully considered the kinds of avia- 
tion business that may be available 
in your particular territory, then 
begin learning all there is to know 
about how to make your contacts 
and the insurance that will be re- 
quired.—The Hartford Agent. 
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PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


HE premiums on many public 

official bonds amount to thou- 
sands of dollars, yet bonds in even 
smaller amounts provide a worth- 
while return. And what is even 
more important, the premiums us- 
ually are paid out of public funds 
... promptly and in full. Further- 
more, public official business fur- 
nishes an excellent lead to other 
bonding and insurance lines—pro- 
vides an entree to the thousands of 
dollars in premiums which political 
subdivisions spend annually for all 
types of coverage -—-The Aetna-izer. 
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SELL SPECIALTIES 


E ARE of the opinion that if 

newcomers would base their 
initial canvasses upon the specialties 
of insurance, they would find their 
prospects more receptive and, as a 
result, would produce more _busi- 
ness immediately and more quickly 
lay the foundation for the future.— 
The Employer's Pioneer. 
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RIDE A HOBBY HORSE 


EW men are without some sort of hobby. 

Often the nature of the hobby itself calls 
for insurance protection of equipment or 
valuable collections. 

The value of a stamp collection often 
amounts to thousands of dollars. Coin col- 
lections likewise are usually of high value. 
Collections of all sorts, “se | there are many 
of them, are nearly always of sufficient 
value to warrant insurance protection. 
Where photography is a hobby, there are 
usually cameras ranging in cost from a few 
dollars to several hundred, in addition to 
dark-room equipment, enlarger, lenses and 
other material which may, in the case of a 
well-to-do enthusiast, represent a substan- 
tial investment. For sportsmen, there is a 
wide range of equipment. Hunters have ex- 
pensive guns, anglers expensive rods, reels 
and other items. The well-known golfer, 
found on every side, has expensive bags and 
sticks. 

When you know your prospect's hobby, 
you have a good idea of his character and 
personality. You can gauge your approach 
accordingly, and have little difficulty in 
getting a hearing. Give yourself a free 
ride on the hobby horse.—The Marylander. 
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BLANKET BONDS 


LANKET bonds end all guess- 
work in deciding which employ- 
ees should be placed under bond and 
the amount to be carried on any 
single employee. Employees are not 
offended, as there is no discrimina- 
tion and as all are treated alike. 
—Western Surety Company 


COVER ALL HAZARDS 


HEN an uninsured loss oc- 
curs and the insured says, “But 
I thought I had complete liability 
coverage under my Blanket Liability 
Policy, ” you will have a difficult 
time explaining to him why the pol- 
icy does not cover that particular 
loss. Of course, if you had been 
far-sighted enough to have had him 
initial a statement “Not wanted by 
applicant” you would be in a much 
better position, but the best way to 
avoid this problem altogether is to 
sell the insured on the desirability 
of covering himself against all lia- 
bility hazards which, after all, is the 
primary purpose of the Blanket Lia- 
bility Policy. 
—The General Agent 


NEW PROSPECTS 


bee community can’t be any 
different from the rest of the 
good old U.S.A. So there must be 
new residents in your town, just like 
in ours. And if there are 5, or 50, 
or 500, or 5000 newcomers there 
are 5, or 50, or 500, or 5000 new 
prospects in your territory, most of 
whom have migrated to your com- 
munity because there’s money to be 
had there. New prospects, they are 
therefore new monied prospects. 
Are they on your direct mail list ? 

Keep your prospecting list up to 
date. Get the names of newcomers 
from the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, from renting agencies, etc. 
Then, if you can’t get around to see 
them all, contact them with direct 
mail circulars .—Continental 
Agent's Record. 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


American Casualty: Frederick C. Beat- 
tie has succeeded vice president C. S. 
Clark, who is re-entering the contracting 
business, as manager of the fidelity and 
surety department. The American Avia- 
tion & General, the company’s fire affiliate, 
has appointed Edward J. Johnston as 
superintendent of the inland marine 
transportation and all risks department 
at the home office in Reading. 


x*e 


American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: 
Rébert A. Cameron has been named gen- 
eral manager of this organization in 
Australia with supervision over Adelaide, 
Brisbane, Melbourne, Newcastle, Perth 
and Sydney branch offices, including New 
Zealand. Robert Barnes, formerly in the 
head office, was appointed assistant to 
Mr. Cameron. 
x * 


American Indemnity: H. Reid Williams 
has been appointed manager of the Dal- 
las branch office. 


xk * 


American Insurance Group: Early last 
month Raymond W. Douglass returned 
as special agent in Michigan. For a 
period of time Mr. Douglass will assist 
both state agent Pierson and special agent 
Jennings in their respective fields. James 
P, MacCausland, who has been with the 
New England department since 1942, has 
been promoted to the post of inland ma- 
rine special agent. 
x & .& 


American Mutual Alliance:—Bureau 
of Information: Joseph C. Stennett has 
been named to direct casualty insurance 
engineering activities, with headquarters 
in Chicago. Theodore Hetszler, Jr., has 
been assigned to the New York office 
and will be concerned generally with cas- 
ualty insurance claims problems. Mr. 
Hetzler, Jr., will serve as secretary of the 
Casualty Claims Executives Committee, 
teplacing John S. Hamilton, Jr., who has 
been transferred to Chicago. 
=x & & 


American Surety Group: John A. Hod- 
son, special agent, Seattle branch, has 
been appointed assistant manager of that 
office, 

= 2 


Appleton & Cox: Edmund W. Ill, Jr., 


as been appointed special agent for the 
entire state of New Jersey and all of 
Pennsylvania east of Altoona where he 
will assist agents in the underwriting 
of ocean and inland marine lines and also 
in claim matters. 


For October, 1946 


Camden Fire: Recent addition to the 
New England field staff is Frank L. 
Meyers, who has been named special 
agent in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Mr. Meyers has been with the 
Camden Fire in the home office for the 
past 17 years. 
x * 


Commercial Standard: Raymond E. 
Buck, Jr., has joined the company in the 
capacity of claims adjuster in the home 
office. Mr. Buck, Jr., is the son of Ray- 
mond E: Buck, chairman of the board. 

Harry R. Bryant joined the organiza- 
tion in the capacity of claims examiner 
in the home office, replacing E. B. Jordan 
who has resigned. 


= .&-S 
Continental Casualty: /”. C. Swisher, 


superintendent of liability claims, has re- 
tired and will be replaced by D. C. An- 
derson, formerly assistant superintendent 
of liability claims. 

xk * 


Dubuque Fire & Marine: Vincent J. 
Conlan, who for the past ten years has 
been associated with the underwriting 
and inland marine departments, has been 
named special agent for Nebraska and 
Kansas. Headquarters are maintained 
with state agent Harry Beringer at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


% 2 © 


The Employers’ Group: Joseph R. 
Wells, manager of the group’s New York 
bonding department, has been appointed 
an assistant to the managers. Mr. Wells, 
in the bonding business for 30 years, has 
been with the group for the past 12 
years. Curt H. G. Heinfelden, Jr., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
agency department, succeeding Frank W. 
Boyle who will work with the executive 
department as an executive. 
xk *& 


Employers of Alabama: The following 
were promoted: Johnstone Coppock from 
home office representative to agency man- 
ager; J. D. Gurley from safety engineer 
to assistant agency manager; ‘ 
Coughlin from safetv engineer to man- 
ager of the safety engineering depart- 
ment. 
xk 


Glens Falls-Commerce: Early last 
month special agent Ralph E. Wescott 
was transferred to the northern New 
Jersey territorv to assume the duties of 
special agent Robert P. Crawford, who 


is now assigned to the home office in 
Glens Falls. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity: This 
company has announced the opening of 
branch claim offices in Owatonna, Min- 
nesota, and Pensacola, Florida, in charge 
of Joseph E. Morehouse and Wade H. 
Kelley, respectively. 

Alva P. Weaver, manager of the Balti- 
more branch office, will retire January 1, 
1947. Mr. Weaver will be succeeded by 
William J. Smith, now assistant manager. 


eS 2 .¢ 


Home Indemnity: Kyle E. Simpson has 
been appointed manager of the Chicago 
office. James F. Feeney, who has been 
in charge of this office during the war 
period, will resume his former post as 
assistant manager in charge of fidelity 
and surety production. 
x * * 


Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating 
Bureau: Lt. Comm. William Edward 
Jordan, released recently from the Naval 
Intelligence Service, joined the staff of 
the rating bureau and will deal princi- 
pally with legal aspects of the develop- 
ment of casualty insurance forms and 
coverages. 
o:. es 


New York Casualty: Pastor Mandry 
has been appointed agent at Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. Victor R. Fingerhut will be 
associated with the newly-appointed 
agent. 

xk *& 


The Northern Assurance: Harry E. 
Johnson, has replaced H. Casper as spe- 
cial agent for central Illinois. Mr. Cas- 
per left the organization to reside in the 
East. Mr. Johnson, whose insurance 
background extends over a period of 17 
years, is well known in Illinois. He was 
located there for several years as a spe- 
cial agent for a leading company. 

Special agent John W. Turner is now 
servicing the territory of special agent 
Henry Hofmann. The latter, with a seri- 
ous throat ailment, has had two minor - 
operations and one major operation. He 
is to be stationed temporarily at the New 
York office in an executive underwriting 
capacity, giving him the opportunity for 
a complete recovery. Mr. Turner was 
recently retired from the armed forces 
with the rank of Captain. He started his 
insurance career in 1930, working for 
two companies before joining the North- 
ern staff in 1938. 

=% & & 
Pearl American Group: G. C. Daubert, 
a former lieutenant in the Army Air 
Force, has' been appointed manager of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
San Francisco ak Angeles Oakland 821 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
ae VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 
COLORADO 
REED & CO. FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. LIMITED 
en Seas. SuCINSURANCE ADVISERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS 460 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
aey wifleld & Ellie 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA air 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine Ae at. 
MASSACHUSETTS 








BOIT, DALTON & CHURCH 
INSURANCE 
Local and Out-of-Town Agency and 
Brokerage Accounts Solicited 
89 BROAD ST., BOSTON 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 

















FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

79 John St., New York City 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 ST. JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 








Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver R. A. Harries W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & 6C0., 
LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 
Service To 
Agents and Brokers 
All Forms of Insurance 
Boston—New York—Los Angeles 








MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 


Reinsurances & Specigl Risks 


630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 








JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 
Insurance of Every Description 
876 1946 
40 BROAD STREET 














REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 











BOSTON 360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
New York Portland Los Angeles 64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
VIRGINIA 
B. P. CARTER COMPANY WILLIS, FABER & CO. 


Virginia—North Carolina 
The London Assurance 
The Insurance Co. of The State of Penn. 
The Century Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The Manhattan Fire & Marine. Ins. 
RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 











of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
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WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 

the inland marine department. Mr. Day. 
bert has been associated with the group 
since 1931 and has been connected with 
the inland marine department since 193) 
William A. Leary, who was temporarily 
managing the inland marine departmen 
during the war years, has returned to his 
previous duties in the fire department, 

x kk 
Springfield Fire & Marine: New Jersey 
field changes announced by this grou 
last month include the transfer of special 
agent Theodore F. Angell from the south. 
ern New Jersey field to the northern 
New Jersey field formerly supervised 
by special agent S. Gage Lewis. The 
latter resigned to become assistant general 
manager of the Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization of New Jersey. Special 
agent Arthur D. Benedetto has succeeded 
Mr. Angell in southern New Jersey, be- 
ing transferred from the western Penn- 
sylvania field. His successor has not beep 
named. 
xk *k * 


The Travelers Group: The Travelers 
Fire and the Charter Oak insurance com- 
panies report that 7. J. Berwald has been 
named manager of the Minneapolis of- 
fice as successor to Virgil V. Roby who 
now serves as assistant superintendentof 
agencies in MHartford. Mr. Berwald 
joined The Travelers in 1927. He was 
an examiner in the western department 
at the office until assigned to the Min- 
neapolis office in 1936 as special agent. 
Later he became assistant manager. 

George R. McCullagh is the new man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office, which 
covers western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. Paul W. Newman, formerly 
at this post, is another new assistant 
superintendent of agencies at the home 
office. Mr. McCullagh joined The Trav- 
elers Fire in 1932 and was successively 
special agent, assistant manager and man- 
ager in the Kansas-Western Missouri 
territory, with headquarters in Kansas 
City. 

Casualty, Fidelity and Surety—New 
field assistants were appointéd and as- 
signed as follows: John D. Quill, Mil- 
waukee; Robert W. Spurck, Dallas; 
John T. Camp, Newark; John R. Coak- 
ley, Toledo; Gordon L. Ditz, Kansas 
City; Richard T. Johnson, Des Moines: 
George L. Lilley, Chicago; Clark W. 
Shattuck, Boston; John E. Smith, Jack- 
sonville; Robert E. Stinson, Houston; 
H. Howland Stuart, Manchester, N. H.; 
Robert W. Wilson, Charlotte; Cecil H. 
Groff, Dayton, Ohio; Thomas J. Pender- 
gast, Albany, N. Y. George M. Frame, 
field assistant, Boston, has been moved to 
Portland, Maine. Edward F. Allen, 
former field assistant at Radburn, N. J. 
has been appointed agency assistant at 
the home office. Edward N. Laking, as- 
sistant manager, Boston, has moved his 
headquarters to Marblehead, Massachw- 
setts and Donald A. Hemenway, assist 
ant manager, Burlington, Vermont. trams 
ferred the center of his operations to 
Manchester, N. H. 

x kk 

United National Indemnity: John L 
Robertson has been appointed superit- 
tendent of the casualty department of the 
Western Department office in Chicago. 
Mr. Robertson, son of the late W. P. 
Robertson, vice president of the Insut- 
ance Company of North America, has 
had 20 years of casualty and surety ut 
derwriting including many years of el 
experience. 
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I 8 9 6 The needs of Ameri- 


can business for corporate suretyship led to 
the formation of United States Fidelity and 


Guaranty Company. 


To day its 8,000 agents help 


safeguard business and the individual by 
writing practically all forms of fidelity and 


surety bonds and casualty insurance policies. 


U.S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
affiliates 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 


Consult your insurance agent or broker we as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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for you and your town 


Just one Boiler and Machinery policy that you can 
sell this fall may save lost production for some plant 
in your town, lost pay-days for its men. 

Manufacturers all over the nation face the prob- 
lem of turning out products with war-worn boilers, 
engines or electrical equipment. One major accident 
could affect the prosperity of many communities. 
This power equipment should, by all means, be 
having the protection of inspections of the type 
made by Hartford Steam Boiler. 

No broad technical underwriting knowledge is re- 
quired of you to write power-plant insurance. Agents 
have found that the Special Agent of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler in their district provides this. He will 
be glad to work with you . . . and can offer many 
practical suggestions on soliciting and servicing this 
desirable line. 

Why not jot down the potential power-plant and 
heating boiler business available in 
your area? You'll find a lot of it ripe 
for writing. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 


and Insurance Company « Hartford, Conn. 


For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 
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CASE RESERVE DEVELOPMENT—Continued 


developments. There are, of course, no development 
figures which can be compared with the starting figure 
for policies issued in 1945; and as to policies issued in 
1944 there is available only one year’s development, 
measured by 1944 happenings under 1944 policies, de- 
veloped to December 31, 1945, and nothing with which 
to compare 1945 happenings on 1944 policies. Aside 
from these inherent limitations, however, the Part 5 and 
Part 5A figures may be misleading for another impor- 
tant reason. For example: a particular company may 
in past years have skimped its reserves, which fact 
would be quite apparent from our table ; but in the cur- 
rent statement it may have raised substantially the aver- 
age level of reserves, reaching a point where they are 
definitely adequate. The very fact that this entirely 
praiseworthy action was taken would magnify the short- 
age in the reserves of previous years. On the other 
hand, reserves might have been more than adequate in 
past years, which our table would show, but if the gen- 
eral level of the case estimates was reduced in the cur- 
rent statement (perhaps to the point where they would 
be inadequate) there would be nothing to indicate 
clearly that such was the case. 

In brief, while the table is definitely valuable as indi- 
cating the general policy of any company in the matter 
of setting up adequate or more than adequate reserves 
for pending claims, it is not conclusive as to current 
reserves. 


Method of Presentation 


The method we have followed in condensing the fig- 
ures shown in Part 5 and Part 5A is as follows: 

In the statement as of December 31, 1945, the figures 
show developments for periods ranging from one to five 
years, and as to each policy year are divided into two 
or more lines. To illustrate, the first figure in the sched- 
ule shows the losses incurred on policies issued in 1940, 
as shown in the statement as of December 31, 1940. 
An additional line reflects the developments in 1941, 
under policies issued in 1940, separate from the figures 
showing developments based upon 1940 happenings 
under 1940 policies; and in all cases the development 
is carried down to December 31, 1945. In some cases, 
moreover, where policies have been issued to run more 
than one year, three, four or more lines of figures may 
all relate to developments under policies originally is- 
sued in 1940, or in any other year. 


Figures Simplified 


We have greatly simplified these figures by combin- 
ing all starting figures and subsequent developments re- 
lating to policies issued in any policy year. For the yeat 
1944, however, we show only the incurred losses on the 
policy year 1944 at the end of 1944, developed to De- 
cember 31, 1945; we do not include the figures showing 
1945 happenings on 1944 policies, and no figures are 
shown for the policy year 1945, since there is not avail- 
able any development figure for comparison with either 
item. 
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AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Centennial 

An illustrated brochure ““An American Portrait,” 
commemorating the achievements of the American dur- 
ing its 100 years of operation and its growth to one of 
the leading multiple line groups, has been published. 
Formed in 1846 the company successfully weathered 
several disastrous conflagrations, including the memor- 
able San Francisco debacle which cost the company 
more than $1,110,000. During its century of activities, 
assets of the company rose to nearly $60,000,000 on 
December 31, 1945 and premium volume of the group 
last year totaled $32,000,000, the highest in its history. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Montclair, New Jersey 
Adds Christian Science Rider 


Accident, health and hospitalization policies of the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company have been 
broadened by addition of a Christian Science Rider, so 
that wherever the terms “physician” or “surgeon” are 
used in the policy, they shall be deemed to include a reg- 
istered Christian Science practitioner. 


CHEROKEE Fire Insurance Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 
New Company 


The Cherokee Fire Insurance Company, chartered 
to write a fire and marine business, was licensed by the 
Tennessee Insurance Department on September 10. 
The company began business with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000 and a like amount of surplus. Justin Potter, 
president of the Nashville Coal Company, heads the 
official staff. Other officers are John Greener and Frank 
Farris, Jr., vice presidents ; D. K. Wilson, secretary and 
treasurer ; and W. B. Herbert, Jr., office manager. 


For October, 1946 








CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


A. & H. Department Enlarged 


The accident and health department's executive staff 
has been revised as follows: Frank J. Stich, manager 
of the A&H claim department was named assistant vice 
president in charge of operations in addition to his 
duties as manager of the claim department; John F. 
Leibig was promoted to assistant vice president in 
charge of accident and health branch offices and succeed- 
ing him as director of A&H personnel training is Ber- 
nard K. Holliday. 


CO-OPERATIVE Casualty Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Retires from Business 


This organization, in operation since 1937, went into 
voluntary liquidation on August 10, 1946. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS Corporation 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Recapitalization . 
Stockholders of Corroon & Reynolds Corporation, at 


a special meeting on September 26, approved recapi- 
talization plans for the purpose of eliminating dividend 


arrears of $22 per share on the company’s $6 dividend - 


cumulative preferred stock. In connection with the re- 
capitalization the Corroon & Reynolds Corporation will 
absorb its wholly owned subsidiary, Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., of Philadelphia. 


New Capital Set-Up 


Under the plan approved by the stockholders each 
share of present preferred stock (callable at $105) will 
be exchanged for six shares of new $1 cumulative divi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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and all Allied Lines 





A STOCK COMPANY 


All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


« AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office Orlando, Florida 

















St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A-+-,” Excellent, in Best 














CORROON & REYNOLDS—Continued 


dend preferred, callable at $21 per share, or a total of 
$126, plus the payment of a special dividend of $2 per 
share on the present preferred stock. Upon completion 
of the recapitalization the Corporation will have out- 
standing 256,026 shares of the new $1 cumulative divi- 
dend preferred and 787,310 shares of $1 par value 
common stock. 


Subsidiary Companies 


The Corroon & Reynolds Corporation owns the entire 
capital stock of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., insurance 
manager, Central Fire Agency, Inc., general agency, and 
R. A. Corroon & Company, Inc., insurance brokerage, 
in addition to substantial stock interests in the American 
Equitable Assurance Company, Globe & Republic In- 
surance Company of America, Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Insurance Company of New York and the New 
York Fire Insurance Company. 


DIXIE FIRE Insurance Company 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
Rutter Named Secretary 


Directors of the Dixie Fire Insurance Company, at 
a meeting held early last month, elected J. Paul Rutter 
to the post of secretary. Mr. Rutter is also secretary 
of the three other companies comprising the American 
Insurance Group. 


EXCESS INSURANCE Company of America 
New York, New York 


Dividend Declared 


A dividend of 10 cents per share to stockholders of 
record November 9, 1946, payable November 15, was 
declared September 16, 1946, by the Excess Insurance 
Company of America. The dividend was the second 
declared this year. 


FARMERS AUTOMOBILE Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, Los Angeles, California 


Examined 


Convention examination of this Exchange conducted 
as of December 31, 1945, by the states of California, 
Iowa and Nebraska, resulted in an aggregate surplus 
(surplus and voluntary reserves) decrease of $77 945 
brought about principally by an increase in the unpaid 
claims reserve of $111,161. The report showed assets 
of $12,719,437 and aggregate surplus of $3,337,058. 
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Each of the 26 Branch Service Offices of American-Associated 
is a complete service unit with competent underwriting, claims, engi- 
neering and payroll audit staffs. They are “home offices” in miniature, 


fully equipped and always ready to help you serve your customers. 


These offices are much more than just relay stations. They have real 


authority—they can and do act fast when you need their assistance. 
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For October, 1946 


ATLANTA ¢ BALTIMORE e BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO « CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND e DALLAS e DES MOINES e¢: DETROIT ¢ HARTFORD  INDIAN- 
APOLIS « KANSAS CITY e« LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS e NEWARK e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND e PROVIDENCE e¢ ST. LOUIS e¢ SAN FRANCISCO e¢ SEATTLE 
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BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. . . of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $5.08 
(including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 
NORTH STAR Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Official Staff Changes 


Winfield W. Greene, executive vice president of Gep- 
eral Reinsurance Corporation, has been elected to a 
similar capacity in the company’s fire insurance affiliate 
North Star Reinsurance Corporation. Mr. Greene 
joined the General Reinsurance in 1925 as comptroller, 
He was advanced to secretary in 1930, to vice president 
a few months later and to executive vice president in 
January, 1946. 

Howard G. Crane, treasurer of both companies, was 
elected vice president and treasurer of each. Hector 
Kottgen, General Reinsurance secretary, was advanced 
to the vice presidency of both companies. George H,. 
Baird, vice president of North Star, who has recently 
held the office of assistant secretary of General Reinsur- 
ance, is now vice president of both companies, and 
Samuel E. Thompson, General Reinsurance vice presi- 
dent, has been elected vice president of North Star also, 
Edgar Clark, heretofore assistant secretary, succeeded 
Mr. Kottgen as secretary of the parent company and 
was also elected assistant treasurer. E. D. Sayer was 
elected assistant secretary of both companies, and Don- 
ald Bryant and Alan E. Boles were elected assistant 
secretaries of North Star, still holding the same offices 
in General. 


GROUP CASUALTY Underwriters, Inc. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
New Mutual Formed 


Group Casualty Underwriters, Inc., has been licensed 
to underwrite insurance and reinsurance on the mutual 
plan under the laws of the state of Missouri. It was also 
reported that the directors are: Albert L. Weiss, Harry 
J. O'Neill, Norman F. Nissing, P. Cooper Ore, Carl 
F. Gissler, Albert C. Laun, John H. Armbruster, 5. 
Scott Russell and J. R. Burrell. Further details wil 
be published when available. 


INDEMNITY Insurance Company of North 


America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Drops Mysterious Disappearance Clause 


A new Indemnity Personal Theft policy form, te 
placing all earlier forms for new and renewal policies 
issued on and after August 22 in all except fourteet 
states where rates must first be filed and approved, was 
announced by the Indemnity Insurance Company 0 
North America. Omitted in the new form is the mys 
terious disappearance clause and coverage is restricted 
on the contents of unattended automobiles, parked i 

(Continued on page 92) 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE Com PAN® 


OF NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1885 


THE GOth ANNIVERSARY ACCIDENT POLICY 


An important addition to the wide variety of 
contracts issued by the PREFERRED during six 
decades of successful underwriting in the Per- 
sonal Accident Field. 


HOME OFFICE 
80 MAIDEN LANE °¢ NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 



































BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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... the stopping place 
of busy people / 


r 


In the Heart of Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle . . . within easy walking dis- 
tance of all important office buildings, 
stores ond theatres . . . the Pittsburgher 
is the ideo! spot to stay. 


YY dda 


Yi 


You'll enjoy the large comfortable 
rooms, every one with o private bath 
and radio... the excellent restaurants 

. ond the friendly courtesy that 
always awaits you at the Pittsburgher 


Single Rooms: $3.30 to $4.40 
’ Double Rooms: $5.00 to $6.50 


~ 
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A KNOTT HOTEL—Joseph F. Duddy, Manager 
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INDEMNITY INSURANCE—Continued 


public places, to loss due to forcible entry into an ep. 
closed and locked body or trunk and, in any event, ty 
$250. A special endorsement has been prepared q 
higher rates, for those insureds who insist on having 
the mysterious disappearence clause and full coverag 
on unattended, unlocked, parked automobiles. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Wins Coveted Award 


For the second time, the Insurance Company of 
North America has been awarded the “Oscar of Indus- 
try.”” Its annual stockholders’ report for 1945 has been 
selected as best in the insurance industry, other than 
life. More than 3,000 companies and 80 different in- 
dustries submitted entries in the competition which was 
sponsored by the magazine “Financial World.” 


MAGNOLIA Insurance Company 
Jackson, Mississippi 


New Company 


A new stock fire insurance company titled Magnolia 
Insurance Company is now being formed under the 
laws of Mississippi by a group of insurance agents, busi- 
ness men and industrialists. Proposed capital and sur- 
plus is $450,000 but the charter provides that it may 
commence operations when a minimum of $100,000 
capital and $100,000 surplus has been paid in. Or- 
ganizers propose to complete sale of stock and be ready 
for operation not later than January 1, 1947. 

The incorporators who will also comprise the first 
board of directors are: W. A. Miller, Hazlehurst ; Hugh 
L. Stancill, Drew, R. E. Bobo, Clarksdale; W. J. Gran- 
berry, Pascagoula; Garner M. Lester, Jackson; E. H. 
Bacot, Pascagoula; R. I. Norman, Cleveland; Emery 
F. Sadler, Biloxi; John E. Henry, Tunica; L. O. Her 
den, Jackson; J. L. Maxwell, Drew; James A. Alex- 
ander, Jackson; N. L. Swayze, Yazoo City; W. I. De 
ment, Jackson ; Ben O. Logue, Jackson. Mr. Logue who 
has had twenty-five years’ experience in the insurance 
field will handle the development, coordination, appoint- 
ment of agents and the setting up of production. 


MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTIVE Association 


Incorporated, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Examined 


A favorable report of examination of the Massa 
chusetts Protective Association, Incorporated, has beet 





made by the states of Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
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Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, for the three-year period 
ending December 31, 1945. Policyholders’ surplus of 
$11,924,237 was reported by the examiners, or $695,518 
greater than shown by the company at year end. Prin- 
cipal increases in surplus were due to decreasing re- 
serves for unpaid claims, $565,392; a reduction in re- 
serves for unpaid expenses, $48,926 and an increase in 
the amortized value of bonds over book value by $63,- 


925. 


MID-STATES Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Curtails Business 


Mid-States Insurance Company has reinsured all 
outstanding Florida business, containing loss payment 
clauses, with the Public National Insurance Company, 
Miami Beach, Florida. Action to reducé countrywide 
premium volume is also being taken by other companies ; 
in some cases business is to be restricted principally to 
renewals. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE and Casualty 


Insurance Company, Los Angeles, California 
Review of Suspension Decision Sought 


The National Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Company has filed an amended court petition, answer- 
able in ten days, seeking a review of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Maynard Garrison’s suspension order. The com- 
pany’s certificate of authority under this order was 
suspended for a period of from thirty to ninety days 
effective June 14, 1946. A stay of the suspension order 
was granted pending the Superior Court’s final deter- 
mination. Charges brought by Insurance Commissioner 
Garrison referred to the use of a “Release and Com- 
promise” form without approval and to irregular work- 
men’s compensation claim practices. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE and Accident of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Recently Licensed 


Protective Life and Accident of Omaha, incorporated 
on August 6, 1946 was licensed as of August 14 with a 
capital of $150,000 and $60,000 surplus. The com- 
pany will underwrite life and accident and health busi- 
ness. Incorporators are: Wilson Anderson, Earl G. 
Dobson, R. R. Hofferber, Leonard Landen, Lenore 
Ludington, Clarence L. Mereta, Dewall P. Smith and 
J. Earl Thompson. 


For October, 1946 











W. H. SHAPAKER 
General Agent, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


says: 
“BITUMINOUS IS COOPERA- 


TIVE WITH ITS AGENTS IN 
EVERY WAY” 


“TI have found the Bituminous Casualty Cor- 
poration to be progressive and cooperative 
with its agents in every way. 

“This is proven by the steady increase in the 
volume of business and of its assets. The En- 
gineering Service and the Claim Service are 
unexcelled. 

“Therefore, it is a sound, safe company that 
an agent can rely on.” 


Yours very truly, 
W. H. SHAPAKER AGENCY, INC. 
(Signed) W. H. Shapaker, Pres.-Treas. 


Founded by agents . . . managed by former 
agents . . . Bituminous continues to have a 
keen appreciation of the agent’s problems. 
Through seasoned management in home and 
branch offices, through underwriting and 
claims departments, Bituminous fulfills its 
pledge of service to the agent as well as the 
policyholder. 


qruMiNeus CASUAL, 


CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 


ASSETS OVER $15,000,000 


Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensation, 
Comprehensive Liability, Public Liability, 
Property Damage, Comprehensive Personal 
Liability and Automobile Liability. 
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PROPERTY FACTS 
ARE BASIC 


The starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Insurance, 
Income Taxation, Re- 
conversion, Accounting 
and Finance is an ac- 
curate knowledge and 
record of Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS © PROPERTY RECORDS * DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
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SCHROEDER HOTELS 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 
Fineprooj— Sleep in Safety 


Hotel Northland 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Hotel Loraine 
MADISON, WIS. 


Hotel Wausau 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


Hotel Retlaw 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Hotel Duluth 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Hotel Astor 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Hotel Calumet 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Hotel Vincent 
BENTON HARBOR, 
MICH. 
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The Pride 
of Wisconsin 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 


Hotel Indiana 
WABASH, IND. 


We aim to serve our insurance company friends, exec- 
utives and agents. 











ST. PAUL Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Bigelow Deceased 


F. R. Bigelow, chairman of the St. Paul group oj 
companies, died on September 8 after a service of more 
than half a century with the organization. Mr. Bigelow 
joined the St. Paul as a clerk in 1891 and was succes. 
sively advanced through various executive posts until he 
was named president in 1911. He held this post unti 
1938 when he was elected chairman of the board. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Vice President 


Paul E. Layman, general counsel for the Standard 
of Detroit Group, has been elected vice president of 
the Standard Accident Insurance Company. Mr. Lay- 
man, in charge of all legal matters in connection with 
corporate and administrative procedure for the group, 
has had an extensive legal career. 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS' Insurance Association 


Dallas, Texas 
Examined 


Operations of the Texas Employers’ Insurance Asso- 
ciation were reviewed for the year ending December 31, 
1945 by the State Insurance Department of Texas. 
Minor adjustments in assets and liabilities resulted in 
a decrease in surplus of $5,432. The examiner’s sum- 
mary showed assets of $9,531,315 and_ policyholders’ 
surplus of $3,315,780. 


TIME Insurance Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New President 


Richard L, Paddock has been elected president of 
Time Insurance Company, succeeding the late John A. 
Keelan. Mr. Paddock heretofore was executive vice 
president of the organization. 








Want ALi the vital and necessary data on 
accident and health companies, ratings, 
policies, etc.? Write for full information on 
BEST’S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE today! 
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TRUCK Insurance Exchange 
Los Angeles, California 


Examined 


Aggregate surplus of the Exchange, at December 31, 
1945, was $1,099,568 or $118,294 greater than reported 
in the company’s financial statement, according to a 
report of examination (convention) recently released 
by the California Insurance Department. Principal 
factors accounting for the increase in surplus were: 
decreases of $161,692 in unpaid claim reserves and 
$12,341 in retrospective risk reserves, however the re- 
serve for surplus contribution returnable was increased 
$50,000 and premiums in course of collection—not ad- 
mitted were decreased $15,109. 


UNDERWRITERS at Lloyds 
London, England 


Duncan Elected Honorary Member 


The Committee of Lloyds, London, England, have 
wanimously elected Oscar Dibble Duncan, General 
Counsel in the United States for Lloyds Non-Marine 
Underwriters, an honorary member of Lloyds, as an 
expression of appreciation of the many services which 
he has rendered to the corporation of Lloyds. The an- 
nouncement was made in London on September 12th at 
aspecial luncheon given to Mr. Duncan by Sir Eustace 
Pulbrook, Chairman of Lloyds and the Committee of 
Lloyds. 

The only other living honorary member is Winston 
Churchill, who was elected in 1944 when Prime Minis- 
ter. Only 22 other honorary members have been elected 
inthe last 120 years. The only other non-British person 
ever elected honorary member was Marconi in 1919 in 
recognition of his great service to humanity in connec- 
tion with invention and development of wireless teleg- 
raphy. Honorary membership of Lloyds is entirely an 
honorary position and in no sense confers any business 
advantages. 


UNITED BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


sues Polio Contract 


United Benefit Life Insurance Company has issued 
apolicy to insure against loss because of hospital and 
tettain other expense incurred, resulting from polio- 
myelitis. To enable families to cope with the financial 
‘xpenses involved in the treatment of polio, the policy 
provides benefits up to $5,000, including doctor, hospital, 
ton lung, special nurse, ambulance and air or railroad 
Tansportation expenses. 


lor October, 1946 





Announcement 


JAMES W. SMITH & COMPANY, INC. 


recently organized to handle 


REINSURANCE of all Classes 
announce the opening of offices 
in Kansas City and New York 
& 
Dwight Building, 1004 Baltimore 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Telephone GRand 5499 
e 


New York City, New York 
(opening October 1, 1946) 











Better Jucome ! 


LIFE —- HEALTH — ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


THESE ADVANTAGES: 


1. Office allowance. 

2. Commissions, plus cash allowances. 

3. Agency advertising and development 
tund. 

4. Home office cooperation in training 
field men. 


REAL OPPORTUNITIES: 


We have some real opportunities for men 
who are looking for a chance to develop 
their own agencies. Territories open in 
Missouri, Kansas, lowa and Nebraska. 


For more information § write 
©. R. JACKSON, Vice President 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“An old line legal reserve company" 


4727 Wyandotte Street Kansas City 2, Missouri 
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WE HAVEN'T BEEN ASLEEP 
DURING THE PAST WAR YEARS 


During the past war years, we were success- 
full in increasing our service to our agents, 
and in addition thereto, developed the use 
of the order blank in lieu of applications for 
many uses, introduced the bonded signature 
cards, introduced “bonded contractor’ 
bonds, and brought out a full line of adver- 
tising leaflets for the use of our agents, to- 
gether with the handiest rate manual ever 
published. 


WESTERN SURETY 
COMPANY 


Western Surety Bldg. 21 W. 10th Street 175. W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota Kansas City 6, Mo. Chicago 4, Illinois 


Agents are invited to write for samples of the order blanks devel- 
oped as part of our program of success through helping agents to 
succeed. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 


OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 








UNITED NATIONAL Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Enters Canada 


United National Indemnity Company, casualty sy). 
sidiary of the National Fire Group of Hartford, hy 
received a certificate of registry from the Insurang 
Department of the Dominion of Canada. Permissig, 
was granted to write accident, automobile excluding fir 
and theft, forgery, guarantee, glass, sickness and theft 


agers for members of the fire group, will act in a simila 
capacity for the casualty company. 


insurance. C. C. Hall and J. B. Hall, Canadian vs] 


UNITED STATES Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Golden Jubilee 


In commemoration of its 50th anniversary the com- 
pany published an illustrated book “50 Years of Surety. 
ship and Insurance.” Controversies with insurance de. 
partments ; the Baltimore conflagration of 1904 which 
destroyed the home office ; rate wars and the depression 
of the ’30s are but a few of the storms weathered by the 
company during this period. From its modest begin- 
ning in 1896, at which time an attorney’s list, fidelity 
and surety bonds, and burglary insurance provided the 
company’s premium revenue a gradual but steady 
growth today finds this organization one of the leat- 
ing stock casualty and surety companies with 8,00) 
agents located throughout the United States and 
Canada. On December 31, 1945 the company had assets 
of nearly $106,000,000 and a premium volume of $8; 
000,000. 


WAYNE Surety Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Liquidation Complete 


This company completed liquidation as of August 6, 
1946. The Commissioner of Insurance of Michigan was 
appointed receiver June 1, 1944. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
OCTOBER 


13-15 Insurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, Ambat 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

14-16 National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hot 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

17-18 New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet 
ing, Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

24 Connecticut Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet 
ing, Taft Hotel, New Haven. 

28 Rhode Island Association of Insurance Agents, annual meth 
ing, Providence Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

28-31 American Bar Association, Insurance Section, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 
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Accident and Casualty Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 42 Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company, 
Aetna Casuaity and Surety Company, Hartford, Conn. ....... 20 Kidde & Company, inec., W —_ r, Belleville, 
America Fore Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. .......5-56- 53 La Mers Studio, New York, N N. . 
American Appraisal Company, ‘The, Milwaukee, Wis. ......... tt Lloyd-Thomas Company, The, Chicago, 
American-Associated Insurance Companies, St. Louis, Mo. ... 89 London Assurance, 'The, New York, N. Y 
American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. .............eeeeee 30 Loyalty Group, Newark, N. 
American District Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y. .... 10 Mackubin, Legg & Company, Baltimore, } 
American Fire and Casualty Company, Orlando, Fla. ......... &S Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, II. 
American & Foreign Insurance Company, New York, N.Y. ... 71 Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, } 
American General insurance Company, Houston, 'lexas ...... 76 =Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, 
American Home Fire Assurance Company, New York, N. Y. .. 46 Millers National Insurance Company, 
American Insurance Group, The, Newark, N. J. ..........+55- 67 National Adjusters, Inc., New York, 
American Motorists Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. ........ 62 National Surety Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
American Re-Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. New Amsterdam Casualty Company, 
Opposite Inside Front Cover North American Accident Insurance C way oh 
American Reserve Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. ..... 66 Northern Assurance Company, Ltd., The, 
Anchor Insurance Company, P ee EE a eee 24 Norwich Union Group, New York, N. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New EE Fd OH ec baicevndonxe 3 0’ Brion, Russell & Company, Boston, 
Art Steel Sales Corporation, New York, N. Y. ...........+.4+- 13 Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, LeRoy, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. ....... t4 Vacific National Fire Insurance Company, $ 
Automobile Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. ............ 20 Paige & Company, John C., Boston, 
Bituminous Casualty Corporation, Rock Island, Ill. .......... 93 Pearl American Group, New York, N. Y 
Blane, Fullerton & White, Ltd., vancouver, Canada .......... M4 Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Beit, Dalton & Church, Boston, Mass. ...........cccccsscccces S4 Pittsburgher Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. ....................- 
Caledonian Insurance Company, The, Hartford, Conn. ..... - 75 Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 
Carter Company, Se oe ree eee S4 Potomac Insurance Company, The, Phliadelphia, 
Central Surety and Insurance C orporation, Kansas City, Mo. 57 Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. ..............20-00005 41 Preferred Fire Insurance Company, Topeka, 
Commerce Clearing House, ee eee GS Protective Indemnity Company, New Y ‘ 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 35 Providence Washington Insurance Company, 
Conover & Company, Chase, Chicago, Ill. .............. 60 Reed & Company, Denver, Colo. 


Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, II. 


Copy-Right Manufacturing Corporation, New York, N. Y. .... 41 Rhode Island Insurance Company, 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. ..........cceeeee0ee D4 Royal Exchange Group, New York, 
Coxhead Corporation, Ralph C., New York, N. Y. ............. 9 Royal-Liverpool Group, New York, N z. 
Dale & Company, ited, Montreal, Canada ................. 60 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New 
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FIRE -MARINE- ym SURETY 
NS U R AWN C ECE 
taal EXCERPT FROM BEST’S 1946 INSURANCE REPORTS 
neice ‘ A very notable improvement in the general position of the Firemen’‘s fleet, 
tack Call brought about by sound underwriting practice, efficient management, and 
an a conservative investment policy, is evidenced by a comparative statement 
sor of the assets and liabilities as of the close of the years 1935 and 1945. 
beoceen By 
ae ASSETS Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1935 
oo ae $6,596,844. 
sesso CR ss ew oe me ee Se Ow Se 4,414,956. 11,599,897. 
» Ca @ U. §. Government bonds . . . . . . . 2. 2. « 30,518,172. 3,181,284. 
sees : ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 450,000. 4,580,000. 
: i & ESC GG. es. 3 & £ &* & & iw Bre: we 7,922,392. 11,704,579. 
wct RS ke. ee ne me Oe Oe ee ee Se 15,801,849. 7,656,842. 
siesity fi re er a ee ee 16,781,645. 3,985,942. 
RT. i CT ee te we OR ore SO ee 5,911,186. 2,075,852. 
sens a ee a Ks Ke Oe UO Ow 7,635,854. 5,245,868. 
ae 2 Allothers . . . we te we oe ee We. at SO ts 1,734,017. 1,757,004. 
ee Market value nn ee Re ee we Y 580,445. 357,670. 
teense : eee Sm ew wt EOE er Grae $96,384,077. $58,741,782. 
ey fi 
vee LCASULITEES Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1935 
se Lossreserves. . 2... 1 1 ee ee ee ee) $20,694,505. $11,359,513. 
--—a Unearned premiums. . . . - - s+ s+ + e+ ee 44,085,268. 24,667,204. 
ve f ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee es ee 458,449. 552,659. 
» a 5 oa” he ae ee ae eae he 7,479,839. 3,341,097. 
a ~ es « « & oh we eM ees $72,718,061. $39,920,473. 
coe Ol Dc, ek oe ke KH Ma ROE ee 9,397,690. 9,397,690. 
vie & RS ss eS 8 ee ke eR ee 14,266,518. 9,386,520. 
eaaee : Fee eee 1,808. 37,099. 
a a rr 23,666,016. 18,821,309. 
es owe Rad ORR Ee RSS $96,384,077. $58,741,782. 
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THE WHITE CAT’S 
Out of the Bag! 


Agents of Indemnity Insurance Com- 


pany of North America last week let 
the cat out of the bag! 

For ages, a mean, old, black cat 
has been the omen of misfortune, 
hard luck and negative ideas! 

The White Cat, however, accen- 
tuates the positive. It is used to iden- 


tify Indemnity’s first post-war sales 
campaign on Accident insurance and 
is a symbol of Goop Luck for both 
policyholders and agents. 

If you are interested in what’s “in 
the bag,” ask the Indemnity fieldman 
or the nearest North America Serv- 
ice Office. 
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